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Harper’s Magazine 
NOVEMBER 


166 Pages, Ready Oct. 22. 
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The Sea-Robbers of New York. By Tuomas A. 
Janvier. With 5 Illustrations by Howarp Pye. 


A Painter’s Impressions of Rajpootana. 


Lorp WEEKS. 


ERIC REMINGTON, 


A Sister of the Annunciation. 
GUERITE MERINGTON. 


At the Capital of the Young Republic. 
Loomis NELSON. 
THULSTRUP. 


On the Trail of the Wild Turkey. 
LANIER. With 4 Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


People We Pass. II. The Lineman’s Wedding. By 
Juuian Ratpx. With 3 Illustrations by Ciirrorp 
CARLETON. 


The Golden House. A Story. By Caries DupDLEy 
Warner. (Conclusion.) With 6 Illustrations by 
W. T. SMEDLEY. 


The Interlude. A Story. By Grace Kine. 
Graham’s Voice. A Story. By Ewan MacpPuerson. 


The Religion of the Sioux. By Lieut. Wiuam H. 
Wasse.L, U.S. A. With 5 Illustrations. 


Jonathan Holt’s “ Third.” A Story. By Joan 
GARDNER, 


Full-page Illustration. 
Editor’s Study. By Cuartes Dupitey Warner. 


Editor’s Drawer. With Introductory Story by THomas 
NELSON PAGE. 


Literary Notes. By Laurence Hutton, 


A Story. By Mar- 


By Henry 


By GEoRGE DU MAURIER. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 A YEAR. 
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y CHARLES | A Little English Gallery. By Louise Imocen Guiney. 


| Portraits in Plaster. 
By Epwin | 
With 14 Illustrations by the Author. | 


) y ) . By | 
The Cossack as Cowboy, Soldier, and Citizen y | Wimples and Crisping Pins. 


Pou.tney BiceLow. With 11 Illustrations by Frep- | 


| English Literature. 
With 5 Illustrations: by T. DE | 





“anal & Brothers’ 


NEW BOOKS 





Trilby, A Novel. By Grorce pu Maurier, Author of 
“Peter Ibbetson.” With 120 Illustrations by the 
Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 
(Seventy-fifth thousand in press.) 

Wealth Against Commonwealth. By Henry Demar- 
EST LLtoyp. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 

From the Collection of Lau- 

RENCE Hutron. With 72 Illustrations, Large 

Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 

Gilt Tops, $6.00. 

Studies in the Coiffure 

and Ornaments of Women. By Turopore Cuz, 

Author of “Art. and Criticism,” etc. Crown 8 vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges. and Gilt Top. 

$2.00. 

A History of English Literature 

for Secondary Schools. By J. Locim Rosertson, 

M. A., First English Master of Edinburgh Ladies’ 

College. Post 8vo, Cloth. 


With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (In the 
Series “‘ Harper’s American Essayists.”) $1.00. 
Highland Cousins. A Novel. By Witiam BLack, 
Author of “The Handsome Humes,” “APrincess of 
Thule,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornam. $1.75. 

On Cloud Mountain, A Novel. By Freperick Tuicx- 
STUN CLARK. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

Sir Robert's Fortune, A. Novel, By Mrs. OvrpHanr. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. ty 

Vignettes of Manhattan. By Branper Matruews, 
Author of “I'he Story of a Story,” “Studies of the 
Stage,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 

Bible Stories For Young People. By the Right Rev. 
Henry C. Porter, D.D., the Rev. Bishop Joun F. 
Hurst, D.D., the Rev. Joun Haut, D.D., and 
Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. 

The Boy Travellers in the Levant. Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey through Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, with Visits to the Islands 
of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site of Ancient Troy. 
By Tuomas W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated, Square 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Their Wedding Journey, : 
By W. D. Howes. Holiday Ldition. 
Fully Illustrated by Crirrorp CarLETon, 
and bound in very attractive style from a 
design by Mrs. Whitman. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Unguarded tiates and Other Poems, 
ar T. B. Atpricu. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.25. A beautiful book containing the 
poems written by Mr. Atprion in the last 


six years. 

In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. 
Another book of fresh, original, and delight- 
ful Essays, by Acres Reppuier, author of 
‘Books and Men,” ‘Points of View,” 
‘* Eesays in Idleness.” Each, 16mo, $1.25. 

Whittier’s Poetical Works. 

P in a new Cambridge Edition. 
Printed from wholly new plates, large type, 
on Opaque paper. With a Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, Index to Titles and First 
Lines, a Portrait, and an Engraving of 
Whittier’s Amesbury home. Uniform with 
the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 

Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
ae ore Sgro Edition. In four beau- 
tiful volumes, large type, opaque r, 
tasteful binding. With four Portraits and 
a view of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. 
Uniform with the Handy-volume Longfellow. 
4 vols, 16mo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt 
top, $9.75; fuil morocco, flexible, in fine 
leather box, $9.75; fullcalf, flexible, $12.75. 

Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary. 
A book of great interest about one of the 
noblest of American women, by Rev. 
Danie, D. Appison. With a Portrait. 
16mo, $1.25. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. 
= Tuomas Baitzy Auprion. Holiduy 

dition, With numerous Illus‘rations by 
A. B. Frost. Crown octavo, finely printed 
and bound /n attractive etyle, forming an 
exceedingly attractive book. $2.00. 

Philip and his Wife. 

A streng story with a noble purpose, told 
with great power and grace, by Mrs. Dz- 
LAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” 
" “2° gg ‘*Mr. Tommy Dove,” etc. 16mo 


$1.25. 
Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. 
. Wiee1n’s most popular stories. Printed 
from new plates, very fully and artistically 
illustrated by Otiver Herrorp, and attract- 
ively bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Master and Men: The Sermon 
on the Mountain, practiced on the Plain. 
A thoughtful book, contrasting current 
pooner, Ree that of Christ, aud illus- 
trating the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, 
Paul, George Fox, General Gordon, and 
George Macdonald. By Rev. Dr.’ W. B. 
Wrieut, author of ‘ Ancient Cities” and 
‘* The World to Come.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Three Boys on an Electrical Boat, 
A thouroughly interesting and exciting 
story of the adventures of three boys, who 
saw and heard and took part ina multitude 
of incidents, and learned a great deal, prac- 
tically, of the wonders of electricity. By 
Joun Trowsringg, Proiessor in Harvard 
University. 16mo, $1.00. 


verby. 

A voiume of eighteen characteristic out- 
door on flowers, eggs, birds; moun- 
tains, prai) ies, and other appetizing subjects, 
treated with great freshness and insight. 


. 


By Joun Burrovens, author of ‘‘ Wake- 
Robin, ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boson. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


A Contise Account of the War in the United 
States of America between 1861 and 1865. 
By JoHN C, RoPEs, author of ‘‘ The Army 
under Pope,” ‘‘ The First Napoleon.” 

To be complete in three parts, printed in 
three octavo volumes, with comprehensive 
maps and battle plans. Each part will be 
complete in itself and will be sold separ- 
ately. 

Part I. Narrative of Events to the opening 
of the Campaigns of 1862, with 5 maps, 
8vo, $1.50. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


And the Downfall of American Slavery. By 
NOAH Brooks. (No. XI. in the ‘* Heroes 
of the Nations” Series.) Large 12mo, 
illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
tops, $1.75. 


TWELVE BAD MEN. 
Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By 
Various Hands, Edited by THOMAS SEC- 
COMBE (Balliol College, Oxford). Second 
edition, Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3. 50. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES 


And the American Union. Considered in 
their relation to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the Resulting Union. 
By J. L. M. Curry, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
THE LAW OF SERVICE. 


A Study in Christian Altruism. By JAMES 


P, KELLEY. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“It is unflinching and profoundly earnest. 
@ most admirable treatment of a fundamental and 
sorely n« eded truth. It will make a ea ny ey 
onthinking menandwomen... . 6 author is 
a master of style who finds few equals among recent 
writers.”—Josiah Strong. 


CICERO, 


And the Fall of the Roman Republic. By 
J. L. STRACHAN DAVIDSON, M. A., Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford. (Being 
No. X. of the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
Series.) Large 12mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

“Tt isa valuable addition to this splendid seri s 
of biographical studies. The publishers have placed 
it in suitable drese, excellent paper, clean, large 
type, and have lighted it with illustrations that add 


materially to its attractiveness and value, both for 
studen’s and the general readers.”—Chicago Inter- 


THE STORY OF VENICE, 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Republic. By ALETHEA WIEL. (No. 42 
in the ‘‘Story of the Nations” Series.) 
12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50; half 


leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 
“This book is one of the most intensely interes 
ing and instructive of 
present year. The Story 
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NRY HOLT & CO., N. Y, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
HON. PETER STERLING 
AND WHAT PEOPLE THOUGHT OF HIM. A novel by 
Paut Leicester Forp, editor of “The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson.” 1amo, $1.50. 
This story ineludes a purely ‘fictitious romance, in which 
two women figure prominently, and a vivid picture of New 


York politics and labor troubles, in which the incidents and 
characters are founded on fact. 


A NEW EDITION OF HEYSE'S 
CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. 


A German standard that combines an intensely romantic 
story with a vivid study of German life, 12mo, $1,2s. 


A partof the world’s most delightful literature. 


DR. HOLMES’. 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 

In the Riverside Edition, beautifully printed 
from large type on fine paper, and bound 
in excellent library style. With Portraits, 
Notes by Dr. Holmes, etc, In 13 vol- 
umes, crown 8vo, gilt top, each $1.50; 
the set, cloth, in box, $19.50; half calf, 
$35.75; half calf, gilt top, $39.00; half 
levant, $52.00. 








. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. 

. Over the Teacups. 

Elsie Venner. 

The Guardian Angel. 

A Mortal Antipathy. 

Pages from and Old Volume of Life. 

. Medical Essays. 

. Our Hundred Days in Europe. 

12, 13, Poems. 


- OS SN AWE DDH 


_— 


BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. 

The Autocrat. 

The Professor. 

The Poet. 

In the exquisitely tasteful Bzr‘hday Edition. 

With engraved Title-pages. Each work, 
2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. The set, 
6 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $7.50; half calf, 
$13,50; half levant, $18.00; polished 
calf or full levant, $24.00 me/. 


Just Published: 

THE LAST LEAF. 

Popular Holiday Edition. With a touching 
Prefatory Letter by Dr. Holmes, repro- 
duced in facsimile of his handwriting. Il- 
lustrated from designs by F. Hopkinson 
Smith and George Wharton Edwards. 
Crown octavo, tastefully bound, $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


BOYDELL’S SHAKESPEARE 
For Sale in Good Condition 


The two large volumes of the snubs ription edition of 





Boydeil’s Shakespeare, edition of 1852. Address for 
particclars, 
** SHAKESPEARE,” 
Box 11, Courant Office, 
Hartford, Conn. 





THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOM), 


Fifth Ave. and 7oth St., is open every week day from 
to A. M, to 5 P. M. : 
Exhibition ef rare books ; two galleries of paintings 








ve occurred du: ing the 
of Venice in its entirety and completeness has never 
before been written.”—NewHaven Register. 


Admission Free. Ne Tickets required. 
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“THE BEST OF CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES,"—AND NOW THE ONLY ONE. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


| Von it the time to mberie.| Lhe November Number. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 








best of children’s magazines” is now the only high-class monthly for 


TT" greatest year St. NICHOLAS has ever had is just closing. “The 
young folks published in America. 


It is without a rival. 


Rudyard Kipling’s famous ‘‘ Jungle Stories,”’ 


written especially for St. NICHOLAS, were a great feature of 1894, 
and it will be pleasant news that Mr. Kipling will continue them ¥& 
in the coming volume, which begins with the beautiful November 
issue now ready everywhere. 

While their elders are reading Prof. Sloane’s Life of 
Napoleon in 7he Century, the boys and girls will be 
enjoying a séory life of the same great hero, told by 
Elbri ge S. Brooks, and superbly illustrated. 


‘‘A Boy of the First Empire ’’ 


is the title, and its hero renders a service to Napoleon, 
becomes one of his pages, and finally an aide. He is ¢ 
with him at the most critical times of his life—at the 
departure for Elba, and at Waterloo, The story glows 
with pageantry, and is a truthful account, verified by 
the latest information, of the life ofthe man of destiny,” 
“A Boy of the First Empire” begins in November. ; 

**The Quadrupeds of North America,” entertaining and up-to- 
date chapters on animals, will be contributed during the year by the well-known 
naturalist Prof. W. T. Hornaday, and Theodore sevelt will 
write a series to be called ** Hero-Tales from American History,” 
recounting famous deeds of heroism which young people ought to know more 
about. The series on ** Historic Dwarfs” will be continued, and Prof. 
Brander Matthews will include in his entertaining papers on ‘*The 
Great American Authors” accounts of the lives of Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell. 


Five Serial Stories 


are among the features: one called ** Chris and the Wonderful Lamp” 
recounts the marvelous adventures of a modern boy who became the accidental 
urchaser of Aladdin’slamp. A delightful story of college girls, ** The Three 
‘reshmen,” will appeal to every girl; and ** Teddy and Carrots,” 
ques Otis’s serial of newsboy life, will be read by every boy. A serial story 
y Frances Courtenay ylor is to appear. 
‘6 West Point” will receive attention from Lieut. Putnam, and Life on a 
Man-of- War will be described by 4H © Ellicott, of the flag-ship “Chicago.” 
Stories of Famous Horses in history and mythology — Bucephalus, 
Napoleon’s and Sheridan’s horses, etc.—will be told. City Fire Depart- 
ments will be treated, and The Boys’ Brigade. More of Palmer Cox’s 
famous ** Brownies ” are promised. 


No home where there are children should be 
without the influence of St. NICHOLAS. 


Begin to take it with November. This number is on every news-stand; price, 
25 cents. A year’s subscription costs $3.00. All dealers, or the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York. 









RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


. LEGGAT BROS., 
81 CHAMBERS ST., - 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


IN THE WORLD STOCK 
D| FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ditions are being made to our list. 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the 


Catalogues and Lists on application. 
all periodicals. 


Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
of MODERN and CURRENT 
Constant ad- 


TEXT 


BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 


uire- 


ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
Subscriptions t. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 





PAPER by the POUND, and enve 


tity, lower price, than by quires. wh ples, 
Ene 


NEW YORK. 


marked, on receipt of roc. 


stationery, 851-853 





Dealer in 
umes or single numbers. 


° R. 
th Ave. (48th St.), N. ¥. 


Greater quan- 


all ‘ 
INS, 





H, WILLIAMS 
Wasr torn Street, New Yor«. 
and other periodicals. 


Sets, vol- 





issued continually. 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wiiutam Evaats Benjamin, 22 E. 16th St., New Y 
Catalogues 


.| of the works 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


New Publications. 


The Burial of the Guns, 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.25. 

r. Page’s new volume ontains six stories, rich 
in the pictures of old Virginia life and character, for 
which he is justly celebrated. They are distinguished 
by humorous, pathetic, and dramatic touches, and 
are told with that simple, exquisite ait that stamps 
Mr. Page as the finest exponent of the old and new 
South in fiction, 


Musicians and Music Lovers, 


And Other Essays. By W. F. ApTHORP. 12mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Musicians and Music Lovers—Bach— 
Additional Accompaniments to Bach’s and Hande!’s 
Scores—M eyerbeer— Offenbach— Two Modern Clase- 
iciste in Music J. 8. Dwight- Some Thoughts on 
Musical Criticism—Music and Science. 


A Practical Guide to Whist. 


By the Latest Scientific Methods, By FisHer Ames. 

Revised edition from new plates. 16mo, 75 cents. 

“The best we know—one cannot have a better 
guide.”— Boston C urter. 


The Sherman Letters, 


Correspondence hetween General and Senator Sher- 
man from 1887 to 1891, Edited by RacHEL SHER- 
MAN THORNDIKE. With portraits. 8vo, 83.00. 

oan hixtorical value is incalculable,”—Chicago 
une, 


Life and Letters of Erasmus, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2 50. 
* The volume is one of rare value and must be- 
come a historical standard.” Boston Advertiser. 


Pomona’s Travels. 


A Series of letters to the Mistresa of Rudder Srenee 
from her former handmaiden. By Fran« 
STOCKTON. Fully illustrated by A. B. Frost, 12mo, 
gilt top, $2.00, 

“One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton 
has ever written. Mr, Frost’s illustrations are all 
admirable.”--N. Y. Times, 


Polly. 


A Christmas Recollection. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Illustrated by A. Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 


Henry Kingsley’s Novels. 


Ravenshoe. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.00. 

Austin Elliot. 12mo, $1.00, 

The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn. 
$2.00. In press. 


* Lovers of gue fiction will rejoice in the revival 
of Henry Kingsley.”- Boston Beacon, 


2 vola, 12mo, 


Wild Beasts, 


A Study of the Character and Habits of the Elepbant, 
Lion, Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, ma, 
Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. By JOHN HAMPDEN J’0R- 
TERK. With 8 full page fliustrations, Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 


William Shakspere, 


A Study of Elizabethan Literature, By Banner? 
WENDELL. 12mo, $1.75. 


Costume of Colonial Times, 
By Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1,25, 


Czar and Sultan, 


The Adventures of a British Lad in the Russo-Turk- 
ish War «f 1877-78. By ARCHIBALD Forses, Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees. 


By Dr. EuGEnR MURRAY-AARON. With 8 full page 
illustrations, Square 12mo, $2 00, 


.*, Sold by all bookselicrs, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 








Nearly Ready. With Numerous Illustrations. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon” and Canon of Westminster, author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” ‘* Seekers after God,” etc, 
With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth gilt, $6.00. 





Just Published. New Book by Frederic Harrison. 
A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF | THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND OTHER HiISs- 
LORDS, TORICAL PIECES. 
By Luke Owen Pkg, of the Public Record Office. By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of ‘The Choice of Books,” etc, 
8vo, cloth. $4.00, net. 12mo, Fust Ready. 


In the Press. New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO COLONIAL AND ENGLISH HISTORY. By C, Extis Srevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (Edin.) 
New, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with New Appendices. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, wet. 


‘* There are few, even among educated Americans, who will not find this volume a means of profitable thought and suggestion. Mr. Stevens is 
a profound student and his opinions are entitled to respectful attention. His notes are selected from a wide range of literature and are extremely 
helpful in the elucidation of difficult points.”"— 7e Beacon. 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. | New Edition in 2 Vols, 


General Editor: G. W. Proruero, M. A., Professor of History in the | LIFE OF SWIFT. 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA, By Henry Craik, C. B., editor of ‘*English Prose Selections,” etc, 
1789-1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A, With Maps and Plans. Crown With Portraits, New Edition in 2 vols., uniform with the works of 
8vo, $1.25, net. Matthew Arnold, John Morley, etc. Globe 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Now Ready. Vol. /. Large crown Svo. Translation of Prof. Holm's Standard Work. 
GREEK HISTORY, FRO! ITS ORIGIN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. 


By Apotr Hotm. Authorized Translation, In 4 vols. Vow Ready—Vol. 1.—To the End ofthe Sixth Century B.C. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





| 











Translation of Prof. Erman's Great Work on Egyptian Antiquities, 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Described by ADoLF ErMAN. Translated by H. M. TrrARD. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. Super royal 8vo, $6.00. 


‘* A skilful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work, which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the light of modern discoveries, 
and thereby supplies a recognized English want.—London Times. 


New Book by Sir Yohn Lubbock. sai 9 . IMlustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
| OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
THE USE OF LIFE. 


From Various Sources. With Illustrations by HuGH THoMson, and an 

By the Rt. Hon, Sik Jon Luppock, Bart., M.P., author of ‘‘The Introduction by AusTiIN Dopson. Uniform with ‘‘ The Vicar of 

Beauties of Nature,” ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, Wakefield,” ‘‘ Cranford,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt, or edges uncut, 
cloth, $1.25. $2.00, 





New Book by Mr, William Winter. 


LIFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


Together with some Account of his Ancestry, and of the Jefferson Family of Actors By WILLIAM WINTER, author of ** The Life and Art cf 
Edwin Booth,” ‘* Shakespeare’s England,” etc. With Frontispiece, and Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. 12mo, cloth gilt, uniform 
with William Winter’s ‘‘ Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” published last year. $2 25. 


«*» Also an edition printed throughout on English hand-made plate paper. Limited to 200 copies. In box, $6.00, et, 


NEW NOVELS. 
Just Published. "A New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,” etc. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 


By F, MARIon CrawrorD, author of ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” ‘*Saracinesca,” ‘‘A Roman Singer,” etc., etc. With Illustrations reproduced | 
from Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $2.00. 








New Volume of Short Stories. A New Novel by Mrs. M. L, Woods. 
ELDER CONKLIN, and Other Stories. THE VAGABONDS. 
By Frank Harris. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 : By Mrs. Marcaret L. Woops, author of ‘tA Village Tragedy,” “ Es- 
Tales of Western life. ” } ther Vanhomrigh,” etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A pathetic story of circus life. 
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Literature 
Kayserling on Columbus and the Jews 
Christopher Columbus and the Participation of the Fews in the Spanish 
and Portuguese Discoveries. By Dr. M. Kayserling. Translated 
from the Author's MS , with his Sanction and Revision, by Charles 
Gross. Longmans, Green & Co, 

Dr. KAYSERLING is of opinion that while ample and perhaps 
more than due credit has beengiven to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and to some other well-known personages who helped 
Columbus in his discoveries, justice has not been fully ren- 
dered to the learned and liberal-minded Jewish scholars of 
his period, to whose labors and sympathy he was also much 
indebted. Some circumstances led the author to consider 
and discuss the subject more than thirty years ago. Recently 
the Columbus Celebration has revived it in the minds of 
himself and his co-religionists. ‘The credit of having given 
the first impulse to the present work,” we are told in his 
preface, ‘‘belongs to one of the most public. spirited citizens of 
America, the venerable Mr. Lazarus Straus, and his son, the 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, of New York, formerly Minister of the 
United States in Turkey, and since President of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society.” With the aid thus derived, 
he was enabled to visit Spain and complete his collection of 
material for the present volume. He recalls to mind, 
though it cannot be said that he first discloses, the facts that 
Jewish men of science were among the favorite advisers of 
the enlightened Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns who, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, so greatly encouraged the 
progress of discovery, particularly John I. of Aragon in 1387, 
his successor, King Martin, in 1438, John I. of Portugal 
(father of “Henry the Navigator”), and John II, who 
reigned when Columbus resided in Lisbon. The Jewish 
mathematician, Joseph Vecinho, this king’s physician, pre- 
pared a translation of Zacuto’s astronomical tables for 
Columbus, who carried it on his travels, and found it of 
great service. He had, also, in his’ library the works of 
Abraham Ibn Esra and other eminent Jews, of which he 
made much use. 

On his removal to Spain, Columbus was greatly indebted 
for encouragement and support to Abraham Zacuto, the 
astronomer already mentioned, and to Isaac Abravenel, a 
wealthy Jew of Castile. But above all he may be said to 
have owed his first success to two highly distinguished and 
remarkably intelligent and liberal “« Marranos,” or converted 
Jews, Luis de Santangel, King Ferdinand’s receiver of reve- 
nues, and his kinsman Gabriel Sanchez, the treasurer. It was 
through Santangel’s remonstrances that the Queen was in- 
duced to recall Columbus when he was leaving Spain for France 
in disgust. Santangel and Sanchez supplied from the treasury 
ef Aragon the means for his first voyage; and it was to them 
that he addressed his famous letters in which he gave the 
earliest report of his discoveries,—a narrative which aroused 
the enthusiasm of Christendom. Each of these eminent men 
had seen his near relatives perish at the stake under the de- 
crees of the Inquisition, and each of them owed his own safety 
entirely to the King’s support. Ferdinand was too well 
aware of the value of their services to the state to allow them 
to be lost. The particulars collected by Dr. Kayserling of 
the remorseless dealings of the Inquisition with the Jews of 
every class, including the Marranos, who were suspected of 
secret. adhesion to the faith of their people—the executions, 
tortures, confiscations, banishments—are of painful and in- 
deed appalling interest. They are not, however, new, The 
leading facts have been told with far more force and pathos 
by Prescott in his “History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” where the causes and results of these atrocities 


are also set forth with a philosophic clearness and grasp to 
which the later author can make no pretense, 

Some of the confiscated wealth of the banished Jews was 
devoted by Ferdinand to the expense of Columbus’s second 
voyage. Though there is not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing that Columbus himself was responsible for this action, 
it seems to have strangely influenced Dr. Kayserling against 
him. In his preface, designed apparently to propitiate the 
favor of his readers, the author lauds in the highest terms the 
discoverer's “great services to mankind.” But in the body 
of his work he constantly depreciates his character and his acts, 
and adopts the most derogatory views put forth by the small 
body of defamers of Columbus, who have lately gained in this 
line a discreditable notoriety. He does this, also, in direct 
opposition to authority which with him should have been 
decisive. Thus he censures Columbus for his “ambition and 
insatiable avarice,” which led him to make “enormous de- 
mands” of the Spanish sovereigns, Yet the best authorities 
of the time, and since, have pronounced that these demands 
were entirely reasonable and proper. This was the declared 
opinion of the first statesman of the day, already named—the 
clear-headed and far-seeing Luis de Santangel,—whom the 
author styles “the Beaconsfield of Spain.” It was also the 
deliberate opinion of Prescott, a most able and impartial 
judge, in whose view these demands of Columbus were sim- 
ply the “honorable distinctions due to his services” in the 
event of his success. The author’s hostile prejudice is the 
more surprising, as the character of Columbus should, in one 
respect especially, have commended itself strongly to his 
admiration. While his piety was, as his friend Las Casas con- 
sidered, both sincere and profound, it was entirely and excep- 
tionally devoid of any tinge of bigotry. In a singularly intol- 
erant age and country, he showed himself always tolerant 
and liberal. In his “ Book of the Prophecies” he declares 
that he “had had constant relations with many learned men, 
clergy and laymen, Jews and Moors, and many others.” In 
his last public act, his testament, he is careful to remem- 
ber with a small legacy a poor Jew of Lisbon. Dr. Kayser- 
ling, to do him justice, records these facts, but fails to see 
their striking import. 

The failure is apparently due to an odd intellectual ob- 
tuseness, which appears in many passages of his book, and 
particularly in his revival of the preposterous notion, long 
since discarded by men of science, that the American abo- 
rigines may be the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes of 
Israel. He even quotes in support of this view the weli-known 
essay of Garrick Mallery,—*“ Israelite and Indian; a Paral- 
lel in Planes of Culture,”—of which the whole force and 
point depend on the assumption that the two raees are en- 
tirely distinct. We are gravely informed that the question 
whether the American Indians are descendants of the Jews 
“has been often answered in both the affirmative and the 
negative, but it has not yet been distinctively settled,”—an 
assertion which ethnologists will receive with much the 
same amusement with which astronomers would regard the 
statement that the question whether the earth revolves 
around the sun or the sun around the earth is not yet 
positively decided. , 

Mr. Gross, by whom Dr. Kayserling’s work has been well 
done into English, is “ Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard College,” and is favorably known as the translator 
of Prof. Ernest Lavisse’s “General View of the Political 
History of Europe.” It is difficult to understand how a 
scholar of Prof. Gross’s position and acquirements can have 
been willing to allow his name to appear on the title-page of a 
volume which, however meritorious in some respects, is 
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disfigured by such absurd exhibition of prejudice and igno- 
rance, without adding even a note to indicate his dissent. 
By going still further and persuading his author, with whom 
he was in communication, to modify the objectionable pas- 
sages, he would have done good service to a worthy and well- 
meaning but wrong-headed writer, as well as to his estimable 
patrons and co-religionists, whose opinions and learning on 
these points he cannot be supposed fairly to represent. 





. 


Dr. Murray’s Dictionary 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by Dr 
Fames A. H. Murray. Vol. lll, Part 1., E—Every. Part 1. 
Lverybody—Ezod. By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

WITH THE COMPLETION of E, notwithstanding the delay in 
the appearance of D, the great historical and philological 
lexicon of Oxford has reached the stage when light is seen 
ahead. Our British cousins are sometimes slow in attacking 
a great work; but when they are warmed to the task they 
are apt to press it with a combination of French liveliness 
and German thoroughness. The value of Mr. Henry Brad- 
ley’s helping hand is seen in the appearance of the whole of 
E in advance of D. The materials for this letter were, it is 
true, carried forward to an advanced point by the late P. J. 
Jacob, under Dr. Murray's direction; but it is almost as te- 
dious and difficult to go over such preliminary work, verify 
quotations and dates and incorporate the new material which 
has poured in, as to prepare the original foundation. No 
dictionary on the scale of this one has ever been attempted 
before, and the labor involved is truly herculean. The 
editors-in-chief must know everything, from A to “ Ezod,” 
and possess a power of application which would stagger the 
most painful Dryasdust in a German University. They 
must also be prepared to weigh to a nicety the testimony of 
conflicting philologists and take into consideration the sug- 
gestions of amateurs who are bidden and, indeed, urged to 
add their brick to the great edifice. 

E is not one of the juiciest letters of the English language 
—if one may be permitted such a frivolous remark,—and it 
contains a hoard of long words of a distinctly bookish char- 
acter, derived from the Latin, beginning for the most part with 
the preposition “ ex” or “e.” To these must be added 
modern scientific terms from the Greek with the same prepo- 
sition (“ex,” ‘“ek”), a little word of which there are traces 
in Gaulish, old Welsh and Old Irish, meaning “ out of.” The 
extent to which the extravagant excess of “ex” exists in 
English expression is exhibited when we examine, for exam- 
ple, the extreme, extortionate and exorbitant expanse to 
which exotic words in this letter have been here exscribed. 
To explore, explain and expose explicitly the exceedingly 
exceptional exercise of exegesis would not be expedient; the 
experience might be expensive; Zhe Critic would expiate 
the extemporary exploit of the expositor by the extinguish- 
ment of the expounder at the exhortation of exasperated and 
exacerbated readers ; he might be expected to excuse himself 
from further execration, expeditiously execute his own exe- 
quies and exert himself to excite the expectation that his 
existence had become extinct. 


English is such a recent mixture of Aryan and non-Aryan: 


words, of British and pre-British, of Teutonic, Dutch and 
Scandinavian, that it appears hopeless to capture all terms 
that are in use where the language is spoken. There are 
words in common parlance in the United States that have 
never come into dictionaries, perhaps never into print— 
names for beasts, birds, reptiles, fish, trees, plants, for instance. 
Where, for example, can we find the proper spelling of the 
common name for the great snapping-turtle found in the lakes 
and rivers of North America? The small edible tortoise 
has a name and a fame; it is the terrapin. But whence that 
name? Not from “rra, earth. Farmers and sailors call the 
big “snapper” the torup or torop—however one should spell 
it. Zhe Critic presents the “ New English Dictionary” with 
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this ¢rouvaille, which is used from Long Island to Texas. 
Early travellers in North America describe and figure this 
creature, noting that it was considered a toothsome dish; but 
the writer has not seen its name given. There can be no 
doubt that it is an Indian name originally, and the root 
whence terrapin was developed by a derivative suffix. It has 
escaped the magnet of “The Century Dictionary.” 

Such words suggest the vast field of East Indian loan-words 
in the daily conversation of Anglo-Indians, and the African 
loan-words among the white English-speaking colonists of Afri- 
ca, not to speak of the Dutch words in Africander English, like 
trek, outspan, commandcer, kopje, veldt, analogous to our 
colonial English stoop, cruller, sloop, perhaps schooner. 
Tough are these problems, rising ever in the path of the 
directors of “A New English Dictionary.” Ireland, again, 
and the West of Scotland are full of colloquial words direct 
from Gaelic, or else original Saxon words converted centuries 
ago into Gaelic terms, with their shades of meaning em- 
balmed as the words were used by the folk when they were 
caught up by the Keltic-speaking rustics. Truly, English is 
a queer compound, and the men who are trying to find their 
way through all its by-ways deserve well of their generation, 
and should be supported by all who care for philology. 





The Story of the Church 
History of the Christian Church, By Henry C. Sheldon. 
Crowell & Co. 

Tue story of Christian faith is one of perennial interest. 
As Christianity marches on, changing with changes not of the 
cloud but of the tree, and entering upon new developments 
and conquests, the story becomes more complex, but also 
more interesting. As a corrective to the over-manufacture 
of dogma, to ritualism, speculation and philosophy, the study 
of church history is always helpful to an intelligent mind. 
How to read it, or how to teach it, is a practical problem to 
both the general reader and the professional instructor. If 
one wishes merely a bird's-eye view, there are many good 
manuals which we could name. On the other hand, for those 
who enter upon the study of church history, as one would 
start upon an Arctic voyage or to explore the interior of 
Africa, there are the great tomes which are not only “ Con- 
tinental” (most of them) in origin, but also suggest those 
great geographical divisions by their bulk. To furnish a 
happy mean between the two, something between the sketch 
and the over-crowded and colossal canvas, is to confer a boon 
upon both libraries and individuals. Such a work will be 
found, we believe, in Dr. Sheldon’s group of five volumes. 
This professor in the Boston University had already plotted 
out the ground in preparing his History of Christian Doc- 
trine. His book is not exclusively for professional students, 
but is, in our opinion, one of the best we could select fora 
family library. Of the five volumes, the first deals with the 
early, and the second with the medieval Church; while to 
the period since the Reformation three volumes are devoted. 

The author's general method is to furnish a luminous and 
comprehensive introduction ; to tell the story of the Church, 
its struggles, and its dangers from heresy and opposing and 
inferior forms of religions; to sketch the development of 
theology proper, and to set forth its constitution and dis 
cipline, worship and life. The products of the artistic spirit 
are not ignored, the author showing that he has made him- 
self acquainted with those expressions of faith which take 
form in literature, in hymns and liturgies, in architecture, 
painting and sculpture. The tone and spirit of the work 
are admirable; for, while not afraid to make criticisms, the 
author is also, as it seems to us, eminently judicial, giving 
both sides of the subject. His position is that of a believer 
iu Evangelical and Reformed Christianity. He holds heart- 
ily to the supernatural and to the divinity of Jesus the Christ. 
Yet we imagine that even those who differ with him on what 
have been and probably will be subjects of controversy for 
centuries, will recognize the attempt of a scholarly and 
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broad-minded historian to state the essential facts without 
being too eager for a hasty solution of problems by snap 
judgments. We are inclined to believe that success and 
popularity await this product of American scholarship, for 
the author is not merely a compiler: many of his chapters 
give clear evidence of an acquaintance with original sources. 
To each volume are appended most interesting and suggest- 
ive appendices, and each contains a good index, while at the 
conclusion there is an index of the whole work. The print 
is large and the paper good. 





+‘ Dogmatic Theology " 


By William G, T, Shedd, D. D. Volume III, Supplement. 
Scribner's Sons, 

THE VENERABLE AND REVEREND Dr, William G. T. Shedd 
completes his literary structure of “ Dogmatic Theology” in 
a supplementary volume. ‘The purpose of this volume is to 
“elaborate more carefully some of the difficult points in 
specific unity,” partly by original explanations by the author, 
and partly from that class of theologians who have advocated 
it. As all who are acquainted with Dr. Shedd’s writings 
know, he is the staunchest living (and, we may say, surviving) 
upholder of what he calls the Augustinian and Elder Calvin- 
istic theology. He holds the doctrine of “ the self-determined 
and responsible fall of mankind as a species in Adam.” He 
believes original sin to be really and literally guilty and con- 
demning in every individual who is propagated out of the 
species. He holds that sin originated, and that the race of 
mankind was ruined, at the very beginning of human history. 
The destiny of man was decided wholly in Adam, and not at 
all in the subsequent generations of individuals propagated 
from him. He is even courageous enough to intimate that 
St. Paul held these opinions. In Dr. Shedd’s view, the 
foundation-stones of Christian theology have been laid by 
St. Paul, whose illustrations and rabbinism Dr. Shedd takes 
literally. What Christ and the original Apostles say, or fail 
to say, seems to be of comparatively little importance com. 
pared with the arguments of one writer in the New Testa- 
ment—the only one (except genealogists) who mentions 
Adam, To those students who wish to imbibe that peculiar 
system of theology, based almost entirely upon a literal con- 
struction of the rabbinical illustrations and arguments of 
Paul, this book is of great value, because it is full of care 
fully selected citations from works of the ancient, medizval 
and Reformation periods, and also from the English and con- 
tinental divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which are not easily accessible. They are thus an equivalent 
for a large library of treatises beyond the power of most 
clergymen and students to possess or have access to. 

To Dr. Shedd, Adam was not only a specific individual 
and an historic personage, and the narrative in Genesis one 
of literal facts, but the whole human race had an actual 
existence and a responsible agency in him. Stating these 
facts, it is not necessary to set forth in detail what the author 
teaches in his theological introduction, bibliology, theology, 
anthropology, Christology, soteriology and eschatology. There 
are in these pages, as in Dr. Shedd’s former works, the choice 
words, finely constructed sentences, crystal-clear style, 
luminous illustrations, absolute and unflinching courage of 
opinion and remorseless logic which characterize the strong 
teacher who impresses himself upon his pupils and compels 
the acceptance and surrender of all those who do not have 
the strength, tenacity and spirit to wrestle with him and 
resist him. The critic has only praise for one who can so 
superbly handle the English language, discuss in such mas- 
terly style the high themes belonging to the moral and spirit- 
ual world, and can draw so deftly out of the ocean of learning 
such rich treasures of illustration. Nevertheless, unless we 
mistake utterly—the chief actual use of this three-volumed 

k on dogmatic theology will be in the theological 
Schools maintained by Socinians, Unitarians, Universal- 
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ists, Armenians, etc., who will employ it as asort of scholastic 
crash towel with which to bring their blood to the surface 
and to increase their own health and strength. The book 
has no index—which leads us to suppose -+hat there will be 
another volume in continuation. 





Unfamiliar Japan 
Glimpses of Unfamihar Japan, By Lafcadio Hearn, 2 vols. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


As THROUGH A silvery lattice of bamboo stalk and leaf in 
the lustre of a moonlight night, one looks through Mr. 
Hearn’s book upon the little-known phases of Japanese life. 
The design stamped upon the cover is in thorough harmony 
with the author’s general idea. This is not a work of history, 
geography, statistics, or even narrative or description, though 
these elements are not lacking. It is rather as though one 
with exquisitely delicate ear were listening and reproducing 
before us some far-off, delightful music. It is as though one 
who had entered into the secret chambers of some hidden 
palace were whispering to us the wonderful story to which he 
had listened. It is as though a camera, adjusted with perfect 
art under unusually auspicious influences as to time, light and 
focus, had obtained for us a perfect picture where others had 
failed. Mr. Hearn is a literary artist using words at their 
right value for tone and color. His pictures are not vast, nor 
his canvases broad. It is rather a series of delicate minia- 
tures which he paints, and one can enjoy these numerous 
brief chapters and paragraphs simply for their refined art, 
Separating himself from the white man’s world and from 
Christianity (with which he evidently has a chronic quarrel, 
as he takes great pains to show in his preface), he went to 
the country behind the looking-glass. He took the good 
advice of his friends and committed his first impressions to 
ink and paper. Many other enterprising travellers and scruti- 
nizing observers had done excellently, but Mr. Hearn excelled 
them all. He far outdid Miss Bird in seeking unbeaten tracks, 
for he went into a region not much trodden or inhabited by 
the white alien. Securing an appointment as a teacher in a 
government school in the province of Idzumo, he has been 
enabled to see many a phase of the old world of Japanese 
life, which in other parts of the archipelago has utterly van- 
ished, leaving not even a wreck behind. 

It is to our benefit that this pilgrim at the shrine of knowl- 
edge bade goodby to the proud world of the learned, the offi- 
cial, the richly-robed, the Pharisaic, and made friends and 
companions of the plain people. As skillfully as the old sol- 
dier of classic story extracted with a wire the brain of the 
man whose skull he filled with lead and sold for its weight 
in gold, so with a better motive our author has succeeded in 
drawing out what is written on the ganglions and convolu- 
tions of the Japanese brain. His book is a wonderful store. 
house of beliefs, superstitions, legends, fairy-lore and things 
more ancient than writings, as well as of Japanese wise saws 
and modern instances. Things of the spirit-world are espe- 
cially attractive to Mr. Hearn. His chapters about the Cave 
of the Childrens’ Ghosts, Bon-Odori, the Market of the Dead, 
Enoshima, Ghosts and Goblins, show a power of interpreta- 
tion of Japanese thought and feeling which is anomalous, 
Within these two handsome volumes from the Riverside 
Press, there is very much that has been written about before, 
and there are comparatively few new things in the way of 
description; but all the material has been re-melted and 
refined in the crucible of the author’s brain, and comes forth 
as fresh metal and new coin. Those who want to know 
about what is inside of Japan, how the normal unveneered 
and unreconstructed Japanese think, and how they see the 
world, must read this book. In the increasing library of 


books on Japan only one other book is anything like it, and 
that is Mr. Percival Lowell’s “The Soul of the Far East.” 
We are glad that even a literary artist like Mr. Hearn does 
not scorn to furnish his book with an, index. 


There are no 
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illustrations, but the proof-reading has been done with an 
extreme care that delights the scholar, and with that accuracy 
which belongs of right to the subject. 





Municipal Government 
1. The Problems of Municipal Government. By Edwin L. Godkin. 
Phila.: American Academy of Pol, and Social Science, 2, City 
Government in the United States, 3. A Handbook for Voters, etc. 
Both by Alfred R. Conkling. D. Appleton & Co. 4. The Political 
Science Quarterly for September, Ginn & Co, 

THE PROBLEMS arising in the government of large cities have 
formed the theme of many essays and articles during the past few 
years, and will doubtless continue to do so for some time to come. 
The difficulties attending such government are different from most 
of those that appear in national and state affairs, since they are not 
legislative, but administrative—matters of detail, rather than of 
principle or public policy. That the present governments of our 
large cities are often corrupt and inefficient is indisputable, and the 
public are at last awakening to a clear consciousness of this fact; 


hence, information about the actual condition of these governments’ 


and suggestions for their improvement are specially timely. Three 
recently published works of the kind now lie before us, Mr. God- 
kin’s pamphlet (1), being mainly a discussion of remedies, while 
Mr. Conkling’s books (2-3) deal with all aspects of city govern- 
ment, with special reference to existing evils and the means for 
their removal. The author of the latter work, having been an 
Alderman of the City of New York and a member of the State 
Legislature, is well qualified for his task; and he has here given us 
an insight into the defects and corrupt practices of American city 
governments, which can hardly fail to be useful, though it must 
cause us to blush for the honor of our country. Mr. Conkling 
takes up each department of municipal administration, tells what 
its functions are, points out the defects now prevalent in it, and 
draws instructive comparisons with European cities. Some parts 
of the subject are inadequately treated, as, for instance, the public 
schools, which are dismissed in four pages; but the average intel- 
ligent citizen will certainly find the book sufficiently instructive. 

When we come to the question of what shall be done to remedy 
the present abuses, we find a substantial agreement between Mr. 
Conkling and Mr. Godkin, without much that is new in the sugges- 
tions of either. Both lay the chief stress on the separation of 
municipal affairs from national politics—an object which it is hoped 
the pending amendment to the Constitution of New York may 
enable the cities of this State to attain. Both writers lay stress, 
also, on the necessity of general laws for the government of cities, 
sO as to prevent the perpetual interference of the State Legislature, 
which has proved so fruitful of mischief to the cities of New York. 
Mr. Conkling suggests an educational qualification for the suffrage, 
a suggestion that we cordially endorse; but plural voting and pro- 
portional representation, which he also favors, seem to us both im- 
practicable and undesirable. Any extended discussion of the sub- 
ject, however, would be out of place here; and we must content 
ourselves with referring our readers to the works before us, feeling 
sure that they will find both of them suggestive. In the matter of 
literary force and finish, Mr. Godkin’s pamphlet is what his repu- 
tation would lead us to expect. There is no more vigorous writer 
on political subjects in America. 

‘‘A Handbook for Voters in the City of New York’’ (3), a little 
book by the Hon. Alfred R. Conkling, author of ‘‘City Govern- 
ment in the United States,” presents a list of officesin New York 
to be filled by election and appointment, a statement of expendi- 
tures, an explanation of the qualifications of voters, the more im- 
portant sections of election laws, extracts from the Penal Code, in- 
structions for watchers, a list of offices to be filled on November 6, 
and of the constitutional amendments, together with maps which 
show the boundaries of the Aldermanic and Assembly districts. 

The Political Science Quarterly (4) for September opens with 
an article by Mr. A. C. Bernheim, on ‘* New York City and the 
State." The author takes the ground—as all must do who have 
studied the subject—that the perpetual interference of the State 
Legislature in the affairs of the City is productive of mischief, and 
that no measure of municipal reform cam-be effective, which does 
not restore to the people of the City the management of their own 
affairs. Mr. Bernheim’s paper is mainly a history of legislative 
interference in the past; but at the present time, when municipal 
reform is in the air, its arguments and illustrations will doubtless 
find interested readers. Prof. Smith’s paper on ‘‘ Assimilation of 
Nationalities” deals with a subject of great interest and importance 
to the American nation; but if the paper contains all that he has 
to say upon it—and there is no intimation to the contrary, —it is a 
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rather inadequate treatment of the subject. The only assimilative 
force on which he lays much stress is what he calls the physical 
environment, but which we should rather call the economic environ- 
ment. But, surely, the chief assimilative force in our national life 
is to be found in the common laws and institutions under which 
all the races composing our motley population are obliged to live, 
besides which we have for the most part acommon language and a 
common religion; and all these influences are powerfully aided and 
supplemented by the public schools. How far all these influences 
will succeed in forming a homogeneous people, the future only can 
tell, The article on ‘‘ Universities in France,’’ by Charles V. 
Langlois, will be of interest to educators, evenif it contains no spe- 
cial lesson for Americans. Other articles treat of ‘‘ American 
Administrative Law, ” ‘‘ New Wealth,” ‘‘Camorra, Maffia and 
Brigandage,” and ‘‘ Capitalistic Monopolies.”’ 





Theological Literature 

‘‘ APPLIED CHRISTIANITY ” is a phrase that is on many lips at 
the present day, yet it may reasonably be asked whether, strictly 
speaking, there can be any Christianity which is not applied. How- 
ever, it is a good thing for men of many denominations, who yet 
serve the one great Master, to meet together to consult how to ap- 
ply even more practically the teaching of Jesus to the needs of 
to-day. The discussions of the International Christian Conference 
held in Chicago, October 8-14, 1893, under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Alliance, are now published in two comely, well-edited 
and carefully indexed volumes. The first volume deals with the 
general conference, and contains the papers on the religious condi- 
tion of Protestant Christendom, by specialists from all parts of 
Europe. Under other headings, such as ‘‘ Christian Liberty,” 
‘*Union and Codéperation,” ‘‘ The Church and Social Problems,”’ 
we have valuable papers by both clerical and lay students and 
workers, Probably the choicest piece in this volume, from the lit- 
erary critic’s point of view, is that upon ‘‘ The Reunion of Chris- 
tendom,”’ by the late Dr. Philip Schaff, who literally laid down his 
life, which might otherwise have been prolonged many months, 
to be present at this Congress. In the volume treating of the sec- 
tion conferences, we have the more active phases of Christian work 
set forth, with discussions of the problem of the salvation of the 
bodies and souls of the American people, especially. The prin- 
ciple ever kept in view seems to have been that if Christianity can- 
not save men for this world, it cannot save them for any other. 
Yet the strong faith of the speakers is evidently that they can be 
saved both for this world and for the next. (Baker &Taylor Co.) 


FRESH AND CRITICAL studies of the four gospels are always 
welcome, and the author of ‘‘ The King and the Kingdom” has 
presented to us-a suggestive study of the Great Teacher and His 
work in ‘‘ Discipleship: The Scheme of Christianity.” Every one 
of the many parables and incidents in the life of Christ is freshly 
studied. Popular theology, as set forth in the average commen- 
taries, is dissected, and much of it declared worthless. Such prac- 
tical themes as socialism, the Church and the Sabbath, together 
with those questions which are always ‘‘ burning” ones, miracles 
and the resurrection, are discussed with clearness and power. The 
author’s aim seems to have been to learn what the preaching of 
Jesus really was, apart from the doctrines which have grown up 
round it. He pleads for a simpler form of discipleship than that 
which the voluminous array of church creeds and confessions would 
lead one to suppose was the ultimate ideal. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. ) ‘*THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS,” by Arthur 
Kenyon Rogers, professes to be a critical analysis of the sources of 
the gospels, together with a study of the sayings of Jesus. The 
work is evidently done with conscientious care; the discussion is in 
a reverent spirit, and not a few of the author’s passages are sug- 
gestive and cast interesting light upon parts of the gospels which 
are apt to lose their point through familiarity. In the appendix 
the author makes an attempt to reconstruct the common source 
used by the writers of the three synoptic gospels. He has read 
Weiss, Renan, Carpenter, Cone and other authors, but apart from 
this reading has done much independent work. There is very 
little evidence, however, that he has come very near the solution of 
the problem he undertakes to solve. The reviewer, writing as one 
who keeps close to the text itself, would discount, by about seventy- 
five per cent., the special conclusions of the author as pure guess- 
work, very bright and clever, but thoroughly unconvincing. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of Church History gives evidence of 
its vigorous life in the volume of ‘‘ Papers” just issued, which, 
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though smaller than usual, is none the less carefully edited and 
withal very readable. He who may be called the founder of the So- 
ciety, Dr. Philip Schaff, no longer meets with its members, and it is 
thoroughly appropriate to have him well remembered in this, which 


may be called a memorial volume. Among the six papers con- 
cerning this church historian, who died last October, is an especial- 
ly felicitous one, by Bishop Hurst, entitled ‘‘ Dr. Schaff as Uniting 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon Scholarship.” In fact, the treatment 
is less open to criticism than the title, for we had always supposed 
that Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic were already too much the same to 
be ‘‘united.”” Nevertheless, Dr. Schaff did represent both the 
modern Germanic and the English and American spirit and work. 
The many-sidedness of the great scholar is finely brought out in 
these papers, furnished by men ecclesiastically as far apart as a 
Unitarian and a Roman Catholic. Other essays treat of Bishop 
Asbury and Benjamin Schmolck, author of the hymn, ‘‘ My Jesus, 
as Thou Wilt,” Dr. O’Gorman, D.D., furnishes a luminous paper 
upon Thomas Aquinas, showing how in the middle ages education 
was less a hothouse process than with us. ‘‘ Time is an essential 
condition for maturing a man, as it is for ripening a fruit. They 
understood this in the middle ages. They built up their great men 
as their great cathedrals, stone upon stone, in labor and long 
years; and their great men, like their great cathedrals, stand 
throughout the centuries.” Other papers of value and timeliness 
are on the Gospel of Peter, on Faust and the Clementine Recogni- 
tions, the doctrine of apostolic succession, and prayers for the dead. 
Dr. Burrage touches American life in his paper on ‘‘ The Contest 
for Religious Liberty in Massachusetts.”” The work of editing has 
been done with extreme care by the Secretary, the Rev. S. M. 
Jackson, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





SUGGESTIVE IN STYLE and redolent of scholarly cultivation, is 
the little book entitled, ‘‘ Christianity and the Christ: a Study of 
Christian Evidences,” by Bradford Paul Raymond, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University. The Christian faith is shown to be 
reasonable and is made to revolve around the Christ. Chap. II, 
entitled ‘* Christ and the Revised Version,” is very fresh and timely, 
showing the advance of Christian scholarship and how powerfully 
honest work done with the original documents establishes the truth 
of that Catholic Church, which is neither of Rome, nor of Moscow, 
nor of Canterbury, but older and wider and wiser than either or 
all. ‘‘Christ and the Prophets” and ‘‘Christ and the Super- 
natural,” also, are very ably written chapters. On every page there 
is a surprising freshness. The old gems are put in new settings, 
and the constant contact, which the aythor shows, with modern 
scholarship and the fruits of research, make the book read like an 
article in a magazine whose pages are yet damp, while at the same 
time we have here the abiding results of learning and the choice 
substance of rich scholarship (Hunt & Eaton.) CANON 
TRISTRAM is so well known for his writings upon Scriptural sub- 
jects and the natural history and geography of Syria, that we take 
it-almost as a matter of course that a new book from his pen will 
be of the first rank. He has already accumulated for us a library 
of delightful books, in which the Sunday-school teacher and Bible 
student delight. In his latest work, ‘‘ Eastern Customs in Bible 
Lands,” we find no abatement of his refined taste, scholarly insight, 
command of limpid English, and the power of luminous com- 
parison that amounts almost to genius. Dr. H. B. Tristram is 
Canon of Durham, and, being well acquainted with the medizval 
records of the famous old English see and mighty cathedral, he is 
able, by correlating the records made with goose-quill pens on old 
parchments in England with those things written with reed ribs on 
ancient skins and papyrus in the Christian Holy Land, to throw a 
surprising new light on details of the Scripture story. He tells us 
about the custom of marriage and burial, of pastoral and agricul- 
tural life; of matters of costume and decoration, wars and sieges, 
trade and money, and pretty much all that belongs inside the circle 
of life among the sands and rocks, fields and streets, of the coun- 
tries bordering the Eastern Mediterranean. A careful examination 
of his pages shows that this book can be heartily recommended. 
(Thomas Whittaker. ) 





THE SECOND EDITION, enlarged, of Professor Hoppin’s ‘‘ Ser- 
mons,” a work which was reviewed with commendation in a former 
number of The Critic, is a proof that a fine style, choice English 
and excellent literary taste serve as salt for preservation amid the 

of time. As we look over these Sermons of Faith, Hope 
and Love, we are again impressed with the fine taste and what we 
may call the literary conscience of the author. Besides the ser- 
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mons, the Hore Homiletice are of high practical value to the 
pastor who must face the same audience twice or thrice a week. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) ALONG THE BEATEN route of travel the 
Rev. A. B. Simpson has made the trip round the world and now 
gives the result of his observation in ‘‘ Larger Outlooks on Mis- 
sionary Lands,” a book printed in comfortably large type. Making 
no pretense to research or original authorship, he tells us about the 
brethren and sisters he has met, writes intelligently of the mis- 
sionary work in other countries, makes valuable suggestions as to 
the best means of prosecuting the enterprise, and mentions the 
names of many honored American and English workers in the 
field. Very naturally the cognomen of many a foreign preacher 
and helper suffers devastation, but in other respects the usual in- 
accuracies of ‘‘ globe-trotters ’’ are absent from this unpretentious 
work, In addition to the inevitable and time-honored woodcuts, 
which (like Captain Cook’s club, which was to be found in a//.the 
museums) are to be seen in each one of the average tourist's books, 
there are, among the two hundred illustrations, many new and 
striking pictures, beautifully reproduced and handsomly reinfor- 
cing the text. There is no index. (New York: The Christian 
Alliance Pub, Co. 








THE WORLD IN THE past has not been able to do without the 
Jew, and, unless the reviewer is totally wrong, the world cannot 
yet spare him. He is a large part of the salt of the earth. This 
is our impression after looking through a well-printed and bound 
octavo, entitled ‘‘ Judaism at the World’s Parliament of Religions,” 
The book comprises the papers on Judaism which were read at 
the Jewish Denominational Congress and at the Jewish Presenta- 
tion. The subjects treated are historical, ethical, polemical, 
apologetical, statistical and archeological, As the ablest men of 
this religious denomination seem to have been chosen for the purpose, 
the papers are of unusual value, and Christian ministers, especially, 
ought to study this work carefully. The paper on ‘‘ The Theology 
of Judaism,” by the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, is a masterly chapter, 
and so is ‘‘The Development of Religious Ideas in Judaism,” by 
Rabbi Gottheil. We have found especial pleasure in readin 
Rabbi Stolz’s paper, on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Immorfality in Judaism,” 
That on the relation of the faith to the science of comparative re- 
ligions is excellent, and the author (properly, we think) rebukes 
the eagerness of some of his fellow-teachers for ‘‘a premature 
universalism’’: ‘‘Judaism is not a protest against any school of 
thought.” Other papers which we have found most interesting 
are those upon the preservation of the sciences in the middle ages, 
the historians of Judaism, the position of woman, and popular 
errors. ‘‘ The Outlook of Judaism,” by Miss Josephine Lazarus; 
is a literary gem. The latter part of the work treats of organized 
forces, and among the miscellaneous chapters we ‘find one 
of great interest, by Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard Divinity School, 
on ‘‘ Jewish Contributions to Civilization.” There is a good in- 
dex. Altogether, this volume is one of which not only Jews. but 
Americans in general may be proud. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.) 

a ya 33 . 

‘‘ THE BELLS OF IS”’ are supposed to ring from a town now 
deep beneath the sparkling waves, but which once teemed with the 
busy life of earth. In times of storm, declare the fishermen of 
Brittany, the spires of the churches. may be seen at the bottom 
of the wave-trough, while in a calm the music of their bells rings 
out a hymn appropriate to the day. Taking this pretty legend as 
the starting point of his reminiscences, the Rev. F. D, Meyer, 
whose strong and winning face forms the frontispiece of his little 
book, re-utters the voices of human needs and sorrows. In giving 
the experiences of his early pastorate, he shows that his Christi- 
anity was that of the Sermon on the Mount brought down into the 
cellars as well as to the pavements. As the helper of released 
prisoners, as tactful influencer for good of the publicans, as organ- 
izer of relief and loaner of money to the needy, and as general 
Christian factotum, he has been a power among human beings, as 
well as a popular writer whose books and booklets are read by the 
tens of thousands. The general tone of the book is bracing and 
uplifting. (Fleming H. Revell Co.)}———-IN HER ‘‘ HOME TALKS 
about the Word,” for mothers and children, Emily Huntingdon 
Miller has re-set, with fresh power and pathos, the New Testa- 
ment stories of the Life of Christ. Utterly undogmatic and in 
the rapid and lively style which young folks like, with all interest- 
ing details thrown into bright light, the story-teller pursues her 
winning way. The seererings. though old friends to those who 
have read French editions of Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” will be 
new to most readers of this book; moreover, belonging 
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principally to the modern shool of French art, they have the ad- 
vantage of having been originally drawn by men who had studied, 
at least, modern Oriental life. © The book can be heartily recom- 
mended. (Hunt & Eaton.) 





Dr. HENRY S. BURRAGE, who has already won his literary 
spurs as the historian of the Swiss Anabaptists, has completed a 
new book, ‘‘A History of the Baptists in New England.” Begin- 
ning with the Baptists in that much-watered State, Rhode Island, 


he traces the history of the people who believe, first of all; in re- . 


ligious liberty, untrammeled freedom of Bible study, total separa- 
tion of Church and State; and, last though not least, in baptism 
by immersion. He shows what a terribly hard struggle the Bap- 
tists had in early Massachusetts, and how vigorously they protested 
against the State Church of the Bay State. He tells how they 
were fined and imprisoned and had their cows and pewter 
plates confiscated for not sustaining the political church of Massa- 
chusetts. How the New Englanders thus imitated the devices of 
the Old Country, is told with clearness as well as calmness. In’ 
due time, however, the Congregationalist statesmen ceased to drill 
the tongues of the Quakers and to scarify the Immersers, until at 
last liberty came even in the land of professed liberty. Then fol- 
lowed the epoch of organized missionary operations. The enter- 
prise of Cary in India awoke interest in foreign missions among 
the American Baptists, and soon, in Asia and Africa, was propa- 
gated the Christianity that requires a good deal of water. The 
chapters on educational work, the great progress since the opening 
of the present century, the Sunday-school movement, and the 
potent influence of the women are described with interest and 

wer, The closing chapters speak of the way-marks in Baptist 

istery, the author sketching the chief controversies and showing 
the present condition and outlook. Statistics and an index com- 
plete the work. (American Baptist Publication Society.) 





THE VAST MAJORITY of the biographies of the Christ are quite 
modern— indeed, of this century. It was a good sign of the times 
when the people turned away from dogma, philosophy and the 
tomes that were heaped upon the Scriptures and turned to the 
Bible itself.. For enjoyable reading they welcomed lives of the 
Christ written by men of to-day. It is an equally good sign when, 
from the rather numerous and often vapid lives of the Christ, the 
popular taste turns toward the very words of Christ himself, and 
welcomes harmonies of the four gospels. Among the best of the 
many that we have seen, is ‘‘ Verba Verbi Dei,” in which the words 
of Christ are harmonized, Thecompiler'sintroduction is clear and 
informing, and his arrangement of the Scripture sentences into 
— with appropriate analyses, titles and headlines, makes this 

dbook both unusually attractive and more than ordinarily use- 
ful. It is to be commended as a piece of thoughtful scholarship. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.)——-THE REv. Amos R. WELLS, 
managing editor of 7he Golden Rule of Boston, is a young man who 
knows a good deal about human beings, especially those of the Ame- 
rican sort. He understands what are particularly American nouns 
and adjectives; one of the former is *‘ business,” one of the latter 
is ‘* business-like." To such men and women as use these words, 
he gives, in ‘‘ Business,” a very plain talk full of the most practical 
meagre He leads one easily up to the great theme of Our 
Father's business, demanding meanwhile that, apart from selfish 
considerations, we shall all have a hand in the world’s business 
for its’ . Mr. Wells knows how to handle the Anglo-Saxon 
strain in the English language. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





IT IS CURIOUS to an American reader, to find professors in 
England honored for doing the very work for which their American 
brethren. are ecclesiastically decapitated. Prof. W. H. Bennett of 
Hackney College has furnished for the series of works collectively 
entitled the Expositor’s Bible a most excellent volume upon ‘‘ The 
Books of Chronicles. He ‘handles, in the freest manner and ac- 
cording to modern methods, but also with reverence and a sense 
of responsibility, these books, which are among the latest in the 
Hebrew canon. He puts the authorship’between 332 and 166 B.C. 
He shows that the compiler had no trustworthy recollection of the 
ancient order of the temple, but that he had been schooled to 
regard the Levitical dispensation as the one-original and antique 
ecclesiastical system, He set to work to revise the national history 
recorded in Samuel and Kings. ‘‘A Monk in a Norman monas- 
tery would have worked under similar, but less serious disadvan- 
tages, if he had undertaken to rewrite the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Venerable Bede.” In his metho dand spirit, Prof. Bennett is 


thoroughly critical, comparative and appreciative. His work is 
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decidedly original, fresh, racy and enjoyable. At the same time 
he shows the new force and clearness with which modern methods 
of Biblical study have emphasized the spiritual teaching of Chron- 
icles. With this scholarly and luminous work, so full of homiletic 
suggestions, the expository preacher can acceptably present the 
matter of Chronicles in a course of popular sermons. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) IT 1S THE FASHION, nowadays, as soon as a 
man has made a public for himself, to have a birthday book com- 
piled in his honor. It is the newest way of complimenting him, 
and of enabling his admirers to have a mental mirror of their 
guide, philosopher or friend. The little book entitled ‘‘ The 
Christian Alliance Birthday Book,” compiled by Louise Shepard, 
contains a Scripture text for every day in the year, with an appro- 
priate selection in verse or prose from the writings of the Rev. A. 
B. Simpson. Against each printed page is a blank for names and 
sentiments. (New York: Christian Alliance Pub. Co.) 








THE KERNEL, the argument of Dr. Davidson’s‘‘Theism as Ground- 
ed in HumanNature "(The Burnett Lectures for 1893) is that there 
is a ‘‘ want” or need of God in human nature: as there cannot 
be an effect without a cause, therefore there must be an objective 
God, as that cause. The weakness of this argument is evident. 
It is open to say with the Latins, that ‘‘ Timor fecit deos,” be- 
cause one cannot determine which is cause and which is effect. 
Dr. Davidson, however, says some good things, though in this 
instance he fails to go deep enough for a foundation. In his his- 
torical review of ancient psychology, in his general criticism of 
agnosticism and his admirable classification of its forms, and in 
his surveys of the field of emotional theism, Dr. Davidson is fine. 
He does not treat emotional theism sympathetically, but enters 
largely into the exposition of ethical theism. Of course, this may 
be treated as an aspect of the psychological question. It seems 
that the neo-pantheism of the newer religious thinking is frighten- 
ing many scholastic minds, and William L. Davidson, M. A., LL. 
D., is one of them. The conservative shrinks from any disturbance 
of the conventional arrangement. Theistic argument must always 
issue in pantheism, when it is so largely rational as Dr. Davidson 
makes it. Only the emotional element, ‘‘das Gemiith,”’ heralds 
the Person of God. Theethical element witnesses to His immanence 
or pervasive presence. It is the lack of adequate recognition of 
this factor in the argument that constitutes the weak place in these 
lectures. There is much justice in Martineau’s criticism of 
Thomas Hill Green, and Dr. Davidson repeats it with approval, 
but he is not so happy in his criticism of Bishop Butler’s definition 
of conscience as a ‘‘higher emotion.”’ This is precisely what But- 
ler meant. . The author’s theory of pain also omits one phase— 
#.é., pain enters with morality. This piece of Biblical psychology 
is profoundly true. Browning puts it thus :—‘t When pain ends, 
gain ends too.” We are not satisfied with the explanation of 
divine omnipotence, that it must be kept in association with divine 
wisdom and divine justice. This is the theological method. Why 
not say at once that omnipotence means not God can do anything, 
for then the child’s question, ‘‘ Can God make a stone heavier than 
He can lift ?”” is unanswerable, but it does mean that all power is 
God's, On the whole, thé historical and critical portions of these 
lectures will be found more valuable than the constructive. Dr. 
Davidson has surveyed the whole region of his topic, but his sym- 
pathies are narrow, and his style is diffuse and dry. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





Pror. RAmMSAY’s ‘Church in the Roman Empire” introduced 
to readers of English the newer attitude of historians, especially of 
Mommsen, toward the subject of the relation of the Roman Im- 
perial Government to the polity of the Early Christians, This 
newer attitude calls for a rewriting of some of the chapters of 
early Church history. There can be no doubt that the question 
viewed in this new way appears strangely modern in its character- 
istics, The whole matter is transferred from the land of romance 
to the territory of realism. This is distinctly demonstrated by Mr. 
E. G. Hardy in his ‘‘ Christianity and the Roman Government: 
A Study in Imperial Administration.” Mr. Hardy, like Prof. 
Ramsay, has adopted Mommsen’s position, and has drawn largely 
from the modern German School of Neumann, Arnold, Heine, 
Marquardt and Schiirer. The book is a study, and a valuable 
one, on the social conditions of early Christianity—worth a dozen 
of Schmidt's laborious and disappointing tomes. It is readable, 
candid and sound in learning. The views are substantially those 
put forth by Ramsay, but viewed from the standpoint of the State 
rather than from that of the Church. It is a first-rate historical 
monograph, and will, we believe, be of lasting value. (Long- 
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mans, Green & Co,)——-‘‘THEOSOPHY OR CHRISTIANITY, 
WHICH?” It is the Rev. I, M. Haldeman, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of New York City, who asks this question. The 
answer is given in a fifty-page pamphlet, neatly printed by the 
De Vinne Press, and cased in neatly stamped linen. Mr. Halde- 
man tells us the origin of the system, if system it can be called, of 
theosophy, or pantheism, and devotes a paragraph to the definition 
of each of the terms most often heard on the lips of the the- 
osophists. He does not look at the subject from the inside, but 
applies, nevertheless, a good deal of commonsense to an exposition 
of this cult, which teaches that pretty much everything is God, but 
that God is nowhere, and nothing in particular, There isa rather 
perfunctory introduction by Dr. Talmage. (Crosscup Pub. Co.) 


' 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


More of the ‘‘Temple” Volumes.—'' A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” and ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice’’ have been added to the 
welcome issues of the ‘‘Temple” edition. The photogravure 
frontispieces are views of the room in which the poet is said to have 
been born and of the Rialto bridge. Introductions, glossaries and 
notes are excellent, as usual. Mr. Gollancz is proving himself a 
model editor within the limits prescribed by the publishers’ plan. 
It would hardly be possible to compress a greater amount of useful 
matter into the same space. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Since the above was in type, two more volumes—‘‘As You Like 
It,” and ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,”—have reached me. The 
frontispieces are views of the Birthplace in Henley Street and the 
Globe Theatre, the latter from an old engraving. There is no 
falling-off in the work of either editor or publishers. 

Concerning Unacknowledged Quotations.—A writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript says :— 

‘*In the peroration of Daniel Webster's last speech in the United 
States Senate, July 17, 1850, he used the expression, ‘The ends I 
aim at shall be my country’s, my God's, and truth’s.’ There is 
nothing in the printing of this to indicate that the expression is 
not original with Webster, and yet, as everybody sees at a glance, 
itis but an adaptation of the words which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of Cardinal Wolsey in ‘Henry VIILI.’:— : 

‘ Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s,’ 

How is it that nobody has accused Webster of plagiarism? ‘This 
_— is respectfully submitted to those who accuse President 

leveland of plagiarizing from ‘ Lalla Rookh’ in his recent letter 
to Representative Catchings. By the way, speaking of Shakspeare 
calls to mind the fact that the immortal bard may be counted as 
one of President Cleveland’s illustrious predecessors in this matter 
of failing to give credit where quotations are so embodied in what 
ow. say as to be in solution, so to speak. Shakspeare’s ‘Troilus 
and Cressida’ has the line 

‘ Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships,’ 

which passage shows that there ‘ ey yr in Shakspeare’s ear,’ as 


mer nae Russell Lowell has put it, the line from Marlowe’s Faus- 
us’ :— 

‘Was this the face that launched a thousand ships ?’ 
and 


et there is ya in any of the early editions of ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’—or, indeed, in any edition—to indicate that Shak- 
speare was here quoting from Marlowe.” 

There can be no doubt that Webster and President Cleveland 
assumed that the quotations were too familiar to call for any ac- 
knowledgment ; and so probably with Shakespeare’s use of the pas- 
sage from Marlowe, In the same way (as Dr. Furnivall, who was 
the first to call attention to this ‘‘ parallelism, ”’remarks), ‘‘in speak- 
ing of Cressid’s hand, to ‘whose soft seizure the cygnet’s down is 
harsh,’ he no doubt again quotes Marlowe's likening Margaret to 
the ‘downy cygnets’ in ‘ Henry VI.’” In ‘As You Like It” 
(iii. 5, 82) he quotes him with affectionate acknowledgment :— 

‘*Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 
‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?’” 





_ The *' Ariel” Edition Finished.—The neat little ‘* Ariel" edi- 
tion, which we have repeatedly noticed and commended, is now 
complete; and it must rank first among the miniature editions of 
the dramatist which give a good text in fair-sized clear type, with- 
Out note or comment. The volumes are compact enough for the 
pocket, and tasteful in form and: binding.- There are forty of 
them in all, including the 37 plays, the Sonnets, the Poems, and a 
full Glossary. They will be found extremely convenient for 
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Shakespeare clubs and for vacation and railway reading. (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





Bartlett's New Concordance.—The review of this work in The 
Critic for Sept. 22 points ott one or two instances in which Mr. 
Bartlett has been led astray by misprints in the Globe edition. I 
note another under Séaves, in the reference to ‘‘ Twelfth. Night,” 
v. i. 292, where the Globe has ‘‘at the staves’s end” instead of 
‘‘at the stave’s end.” This is the only instance of the singular 
stave in Shakespeare. 

Two correspondents have written to me expressing their regret 
that the Concordance is not ‘‘ lexical” in its -plan, that is, that 
words of the same spelling but different meaning are not separated. 
This, as has been suggested, may be done in the ‘* ideal” Con- 
cordance of the future; and it might have been well for Mr. Bart- 
lett to separate certain words which differ in etymology as well as 
meaning, though not in spelling: for example, the noun dear and 
the verb dear; fell as verb, noun (‘fell of hair’’) and adjective; 
down as adverb or prepostion and as noun in two senses (‘‘un- 
shrubbed downs” and ‘‘bed of down”’); /ead as verb and noun 
(the metal) ; eam as verb and adjective, etc. There are, also, excep- 
tional instances, such as one of our correspondents mentions, in 
which a noun or adjective is made a verb; like do/ds in ‘* Lear,” 
v. i, 26:—** not bolds the king.” If we wish to ascertain whether 
this is the only instance of the verb, we must, as the critic says, 
look through a hundred or so of quotations under do/d. If we do 
this, we find that it is the one example of the kind; but we could 
settle the question at a glance if the verb were entered separately. 
Safed is given by itself, of course, and shows that the poet made 
the adjective a verb in that instance at least; but one must look 
through nearly a column of quotations under safe to decide whether 
this is the only such instance. There ¢s one other in the same 
play (‘*‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” i. 3. 55) :—*‘should safe my going.” 
But Mr. Bartlett has saved the student so much labor in other ways 
that we can readily forgive him for leaving a little that we must do 
for ourselves. 


Dr. Holmes in Little Courtesies 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
BOSTON, Oct. 15, 1894. 
SINCE the following letter was written, I have enjoyed many a 
conversation with the genial Autocrat, but then I knew him only 
through his writings. It so aptly illustrates the uniform courtesy 
of the man as a man that I add it to The Critic's repertoire of 
tributes. The ‘‘ magnifier’ was a choice little magnifying-glass, 
set in solid silver, marked ‘*O, W. H.” Ww. Cc, W. 


‘*296 BEACON STREET, July 9, 1872. 
‘My DEAR SIR:— 

‘*I am particularly obliged to you for returning my little magnifier 
with such promptness that I had not even time to miss it. I shall 
always value it more hereafter-for having passed through the hands 
of a finder who proved not only honest but courteous, There may 
be a hundred or more honest men in Boston, but there are not 
many who would be so attentive. 

‘‘T hope you d/essed my instrument of research, as the Pope 
blesses a coin or a medal—at any rate you have conferred new 
value upon it. The bread that was cast upon the waters was to 
return ‘‘after many days,’’ but my little estray cannot have been 
wandering from the pocket where it belongs many hours, 

‘*I truly wish I could lose something every day, if I were sure 
to have it so swiftly returned with a pleasant word for the owner to 
make him contented with himself and grateful to the friend who 
restores the lost possession. 

‘* Very truly and especially yours, 
‘‘To- Rev. W. C. WINSLOW, BosTON. O, W. HOLMEs.” 





ACCORDING TO The Athenaeum, Mr. Stead has found a new 
‘*boom.” He is at present in Scotland, collecting material for the 
Christmas number of Zhe Review of Reviews, which is to deal 
with the question of deer-forests, with special reference (as the 
saying goes) to Mr. Winans, the American millionaire. Mr. Stead 
will imagine that a wealthy Chinaman comes to Scotland and leases 
large slices of the country. He will depend for his effects upon a 
phrase from a song current in the early part of the century, which 
had for refrain the words, ‘‘ The black man’s white money and 
the white man’s yellow money.” 








James Anthony Froude 


PROF. JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, who died on Oct. 20, 
was born on April 23, 1818, at Dartington, Devonshire, and was 
the youngest son of the Ven. R.*H. Froude, Archdeacon of 
Totnes. He was educated at Westminster School and at Oriel 
College, Oxford (where he felt the influence of the Tractarian 
Movement), and took his degree in 1840, with a second class 
in Classics, In 1842, he gained the Chancellor’s prize with an 
essay on ‘‘ The Influence of the Science of Political Ecofomy on 
the Moral and Social Welfare of the Nation,” which may be re- 
garded as the first indication of the direction his studies were to 
take. In our day the historian who ignores economics and writes 


history that is purely political, is considered defective in method, 
and his book lies unread. Froude tells a story that is human in its 
many-sidedness, elaborate 7 
in details, dramatic in j 
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structure and grouping, 
marvellously fascinating in 
literary style and decora- 
tion. He shows, also, 
those interests and forces, 
which, though often ig- 
nored by the professed his- 
torian, so largely influence 
statesmen as well as the 
common people in their 
actions, Apart from the 
opinions one may hold as 
to Froude’s judgment of 
historic personages, we 
all must confess that he 
flashes marvellous light 
upon the causes of Eng- 
land's preéminence among 
European nations, The 
average Englishman takes 
itfor granted that Eng- 
land’s greatness is autoch- 
thonic, whereas Froude 
was abundantly frank in 
recognizing that in the 
most mixed nation under 
heaven, some _ contribu- 
tions of the highest value, 
in blood, intellect, inven- 
tion and industry, had 
been made by foreigners. 
On the other hand, he was 
notably deficient in his 
knowledge of law, juris- 
prudence and the theory 
of government. 

There may be a’ sci- 
ence”’ of history, but his- 
tory, as written thus far, 
is largely the result of the 
reaction of personality up- 
on such facts as can be- 
obtained, or as are select- 
ed, by the writer. In the 
setting forth of these facts it is hardly possible that the same 
emphasis will be given at similar points by different writers. Each 
writer’s style and method will be the direct exponents of his per- 
sonality, and, whether consciously or not, he will see the past 
through glasses that are made chromatic by his own temperament. 
In his seeing and method, Froude was a wonderful combination of 
realist and romancer. Highly sensitive and refined in tempera- 
ment, he had, also, an unflinching loyalty to the truth as he saw it. 
He admired tenacity of conviction, and was fascinated by men of 
action. Asa youth he obediently followed the dictates of family 
tradition and took orders in the Established Church, being ordained 
a deacon in 1844. Like Motley, and, perhaps, other historians of 
his style and school, he began his literary career with a novel, 
‘* Shadows of the Clouds,” which was, however, rather a drama of 
the spirit. It showed him to be a Protestant of the first order, and 
an inquirer too searching for the authorities in the Church of Eng- 
land of that day, What was that Church’s loss was the gain of all 
readers of the English language. From his own deep spiritual ex- 
periences, Froude became, probably more than any other English 
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historian, the student and chronicler of ecclesiastical politics and 
religious parties. He clearly discerned the strength of Calvinism, 
and luminously set forth its power. 

Undoubtedly he understood the Ireland of Europe, but it is not 
altogether certain that he understood the Ireland of America; yet, 
between the Dominican orator and the servant-girls who made 
American hosts slow to entertain him, he did not hesitate for a 
moment to tell Irishmen that the cause of their country’s prostra- 
tion lay in their intestine jealousies and want of patriotism. Of 
Froude’s lack of knowledge as to how to address a public as- 
sembly ,his awkwardness on the platform, it is unnecessary here 
to speak, for too many memories retain vivid impressions. Froude 
travelled, also, in the West Indies and in South Africa. But 
whether he wrote ‘‘ Oceana,” or talked about the Bow of Ulysses, he 
was still the same intense realist and romanticist, glorifying men 
of action, growling at ora- 
tors, longing for the strong 
hand to be kept constantly 
on the weak, and ever ready 
to justify the subordination 
of the lower by the higher 
race, especially the English 
race, We do _not know 
that Mr. Freeman’s mortal 
remains turned over in 
their resting-place, accord- 
ing to the proverb, but it 
savored of that ‘‘ Ameri- 
can” haste and irrever- 
ence which Englishmen 
never cease prating about, 
to have Lord Salisbury so 
suddenly appoint Mr. 
Froude to the chair vacat- 
ed by his rival. Froude 
had considered Freeman 
his enemy, not the less so 
’ because he refused to an- 
swer Freeman’s biting sar- 
casms and personalities. 

The typical Briton does 
not easily forgive a man 
who refuses to accept 
blindly ‘‘received”’ opin- 
ions, ‘‘unbroken tradi- 
tions” and the ‘‘‘ verdict 
of history,” which to him 
form the ‘‘ national con- 
science.” Froude in his 
History goes back of the 
verdicts, and with fresh 
material once ignored by 
historians, with insight and 
sympathy, tells the story 
afresh. He rejudges mo- 
tives, puts before us other 
than ‘‘ received ” opinions. 
He does. justice even to 
foreigners, and hesitates 
not, as in the famous in- 
stance of Henry VIII, 
to call purest white what had been dyed in scarlet for cen- 
turies. It was this intense passion for what seemed to him the 
real truth that led him to publish what he did about Carlyle and 
even Carlyle’s wife. In his lesser works, whether his study be of 
Job, Cesar, John Bunyan or Admiral Rodney, one sees the char- 
acter, not as upon a coin worn to unrecognizable smoothness, but 
as a new, sharp, original outline, freshly dropped from the die, 
fascinating even when we have reason to doubt its historical cor- 
rectness ; for Froude was always a literary artist first, and a his- 
torian afterward. His name will probably never be written in the 
front rank of the world’s historians, but it is likely that many gen- 
erations will bear witness to the enduring vitality of his work. 

His principal works are ‘‘ The Shadows of the Clouds” (1847), 
‘‘ The Nemesis of Faith” (1849), ‘‘A History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth” (10 vols., 1856-67), 
‘Short Studies on Great Subjects” (4 series, 1867-82), ‘‘ The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century" (1871-1874), 
‘‘Cesar” (1879), ‘‘Bunyan,” ‘‘ Two Lectures on South Africa” 
(1880), ‘‘Thomas Carlyle: the First Forty Years of his Life” . 
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(1882), ‘*Thomas Carlyle: a history of his Life in London” 
(1884), ‘‘Oceana,” ‘‘ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy” and ‘‘The 
English in the West Indies” (1889), ‘‘ Life of Beaconsfield” 
(1890), ‘‘The Divorce of Catherine of Arragon” (1891), and 
‘*The Spanish Story of the Armada”’ (1892), ‘‘Erasmus” and a 
volume of Oxford Lectures on the Life and Letters of Emerson ”’ 
left his hands but shortly before his death. 

When, in 1885, Mr. Froude visited this country, a representa- 
tive of THE CRITIC had an interview with the historian. He met 
Mr. Froude by appointment, and enjoyed a half-hour’s conversa- 
tion with him. He found a tall, well-built man of sxity-seven, 
with large, strong features of a distinctively intellectual cast, re- 
lieved by slight gray side-whiskers of English cut; a high, square 
forehead, dark and expressive eyes, and a mouth which yields 
readily to a smile. The face is familiar to nearly all Americans; 
to most by photographs and engravings, but to many by recollec- 
tions of its appearance on the lecture platform in this country, 
when the distinguished historian spoke here on the Irish Question, 
and was replied to by Father Burke. It was the same face that 
those who heard him then remember, changed slightly, if at all, by 
the passage of ten years. When asked if he still thought of writing 
a complete biography of Carlyle, he said:—‘‘I do not. As I have 
already said, [ don’t think the time has come for such a book to be 
written. I have placed all the material for it before the public, 
and may add a few touches to my own part of the work; but that 
is all. Carlyle was opposed to the spirit of the age in which we 
live, or, at least, to the aims and ideas of the accepted leaders. 
Before a true life of him can be written, we must have learnt from 
facts whether he was right or they were right.” 

The names of Prescott, Motley and Bancroft were mentioned, 
and Mr.. Froude said that he had read less of Bancroft than of 
either of the others. Motley was decidedly his favorite among 
American historians. ‘‘I think I was the first in England to 
recognize the high merits of his work. Soon after its appearance, 
I wrote for The Westminster Review, an article on his ‘Dutch 
Republic.’ This led to an acquaintance and friendship that lasted 
till his death. He seemed to mea man of greater weight than 
Prescott. He was, indeed, a man of genius.’’ Concerning inter- 
national copyright, the historian had not very much to say, or 
rather did not say very much, though he evidently felt deeply on 
the subject :—‘‘ In England we think the question is one-for you to 
deal with. We can do nothing. The literary class in England has 
no backing and no influence. The Secretary of the Board of Trade 
was recently under examination on the subject of copyright. He 
didn’t think much of it. Some of the best books in the world, he 
said, had been written by men who were unprotected by copyright 
laws. Authors should be satisfied with other than pecuniary 
rewards, I asked him whether Government officials would be satis- 
fied with other than pecuniary rewards, whether he himself or any 
of his colleagues would willingly forfeit his salary. But it is use- 
less to argue with people who take such a stand as this.” 


Dean Hole 


THE VERY REV. Samuel Reynolds Hole, D. D., Dean of 
Rochester Cathedral, England, arrived in this city on Wednesday 
of this week. 

The author of anumber of delightful, cheery, healthful books, and 
one of the foremost preachers of contemporary England, Dean 
Hole comes to us with a well-established reputation as a sympa- 
thetic and witty lecturer. His fund of reminiscences is rich, for 
he was the intimate friend of Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Leech 
and Tenniel, and the favored guest of the brilliant group that met 
from week to week around Punch's hospitable board. The London 
World thus describes him :—‘‘ Dean Hole stands just six feet three 
and three-quarters in his stockings. His stalwart frame is every 
bit as erect to-day as it was half-a-century ago, when, as a Brase- 
nose undergraduate, he enlarged his knowledge of agriculture in the 
fields of the Bicester country, learned the rudiments of architecture 
amongst the walls of the Heythrop, and wore as President the mul- 
berry coat, gilt buttons and buff vest of the Phoenix Club. No 
man ever carried the burden of seventy summers so blithely as S. 
Reynolds Hole, who takes you across a square, flag-paved hall, 
where you notice a couple of congratulatory addresses from his 
friends, the toilers of Chatham and Rochester, into a long passage 
pres Sod Mrs. Hole’s garden workroom and to the warm and com- 
fortable study in which Dean Scott was wont carefully to correct 
his proofs, and Dean Hole prepares with equal diligence those soul- 
stirring extempore sermons which empty the churches and chapels 
of Rochester on Sunday evenings, and crowd the aisle and tran- 
septs of the Cathedral as they have never been crowded during the 
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ministrations of the three and thirty Deans who have preceded him. 
The accident of being unable to read his sermon in the dark led 
him to discover his peculiar powers of preaching without notes, and 
since then his resonant tones, healthy doctrine and sound common- 
sense have roused the working men of England from the Land’s 
End to the Border, He has attracted the largest congregations 
ever known at St. Paul’s; his ardent admirers at St. Nicholas’s, 
Liverpool, have only just sent him. a magnificent cope; and in his 
old diocese of Lincoln he has fulfilled the duties of Honorary Canon, 
Rural Dean, and Proctor in Convocation. Since his arrival at 
Rochester he has awakened both the Cathedral authorities and the 
honest citizens from their slumbers. He has introduced with extra- 
ordinary results the use of short but frequent services; by a few 
vigorous words he put an end to the general exodus which used to 
take place at the close of the anthem; and the popularity of his 
preaching tests the capacity of the Cathedral whenever he appears.” 

Among the subjects on which Dean Hole will lecture during his 
stay in this country are ‘‘ The Church of England,” ‘‘ Literature 
and Art,” ‘‘Imposters, Bores and Other Disagreeable People,” 
‘* Agriculture and Horticulture” and ‘‘ Society in England.” His 
publishers here are the Macmillans. The Dean makes his tour under 
the management of Major J. B. Pond. The Lotos Club has made 
arrangements for a dinner in honor of our distinguished visitor to- 
night; and, to complete this short notice of his coming, the names 
of some of his best-known books are given here :—‘‘ A Little Tour 
in Ireland,” ‘*‘ A Book About Roses,” ‘‘ The Six of Spades,” ‘* Nice 
and Her Neighbors,” ‘‘Hints to Preachers,” ‘‘ Addresses to 
Workingmen” and his ‘* Reminiscences.’’ Dean Hole will give 
his first lecture on Thursday, Nov. 8, at Calvary Baptist Church, 
in this city. Zhe Critic's readers will be interested to learn the 
dates of his appearances in other places, as planned by his manager. 
He will speak at Jamaica on Nov. 9, Flushing, 12, Worcester, 
Mass., 15, Toronto, 19, Detroit, 20, Chicago, 22, Milwaukee, 23 
and Chicago, 24, In December he will appear at Washington on 
the 3rd, Philadelphia on the 4th, and Pittsburg, Pa., on the 6th, 
and on Jan. 17 at Schenectady, N. Y. (See page 276.) 





Avalon 
THE ROSARY of life holds many days, 
And some are pearl and coral, gold are some, 
Enchanted opal, heavenly chrysophrase, 
But on the fatal thread anon there come 
Swart amulets the lips. wax pale to kiss, 
Days when the world hath faded from its bliss 
And all the merry music gone amiss. 
Ay, life is sweet, but ever and anon 
The spent heart cries on Avalon, 
Avalon. 


For oh, the ravin of this shadowy wood, 

The stain upon the sweetest songster’s bill! 

The treason of this murmurous river-flood, 

Whose silver course along the valley still, 

The trustful valley tranced in sunset rose, 

Breathes stealthy poison and consuming woes! 

In the blithe eyes of Pan a horror grows. 
Beauteous_is earth, but ever and anon 
The pierced heart cries on Avalon, 

Avalon, 


And woe is me for labor that is loss, 
For truth the seed locked in a fossil lie, 
And woe of woes for love whose martyr-cross 
Is wrought from wood of Eden spicery. 
A Voice, a Voice to read life’s runic scroll! 
But from the hollow places of the soul 
Only her own fantastic echoes roll. 
Man lives by God, but ever and anon 
The starved heart cries on Avalon, 
Avalon, 


And is it lost beyond the world’s retrieve, 

Sweet Avalon, dream-misted, halcyon vale ? 

Our forward-journeying feet, ah, must they leave 

This, too, behind, with myth and fairy-tale ? 

Must joy forevermore find pain for leaven, 

No truce of peace in days of warfare seven, 

And after strenuous earth a strenuous heaven ? 
Yet trust the road, faint heart, and travel on, 
Though each step leads from Avalon, 

Avalon. 
KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
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London Letter 


On TUESDAY NEXT we are to have the first number of the new 
comic paper, which, according to some prophets, is to cast our old 
friend Punch from popularity—Mr. Harry Furniss’s Lika Joko. 
Loud trumpets are proclaiming the day of its coming, although as 
yet the streets are innocent of posters. Mr, Furniss has taken 
offices in Bedford Street, Strand, in a quarter busy with publishers. 
His flat is over the business-office of Mr. A. D. Innes, next door 
to the house of Macmillan, and immediately opposite the brass 
door-plate of Mr. William Heinemann. Report declares strange 
things of the birth-place of Lika Joko, It is said that there are 
_ no dull desks and lofty stools, but that Mr. Furniss’s office re- 
sembles a drawing-room with cushioned divans and sofa-chairs, 
and a bed-room opening off for the editor to rest when he is kept 
late at night superintending proofs. And of those same proofs, 
too, there are divers legends, Mr. Furniss, it seems, is himself 
familiar with every process of reproduction, and is sparing no pee 
to make his illustrations 
equal to those of the en- 
vied American magazines. 
He has gathered round 
him a strong crew, both of 
artists and of writers, and 
the new venture will by no 
means centre round his 
own work exclusively, It 
is to cost threepence, and 
will be oblong in shape, 
with something of the /or- 
mat of Truth. When it 
makes its appearance, on 
Tuesday, it will do so ina 
first edition of 100,000 
copies, and all. who have 
enjoyed Mr. Furniss’s 
humor on page and plat- 
form will hope that he may 
find it necessary to reprint 
within twenty-four hours. 
For he is putting his whole 
energy into the venture, 
having given up all his oth- 
er work in its interest, and 
such undivided labor em- 
phatically deserves success. 

Mr. William Watson, 
who writes from his seclu- 
sion at Ormskirk that ~ he 
feels greatly refreshed in 
health and _ spirits, will 
shortly have a new volume 
of verse ready for the press. 
Lately his poems have been 
appearing thick and fast in 
the pages of the newspa- 
pers, but, if his book is to 
be of any bulk, he must 
have by him a good deal of unpublished material. This week 
there was a sonnet from his pen in Zhe Daily Chronicle, hand- 
somely bestowing on Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson the rank of 
literary son of Sir Walter Scott, and I hear that Mr. Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson is shortly to be celebrated in a set of Mr. Wat- 
son’s verses, In his last letters, which are very hopeful, the author 
of ‘‘ Lacrymz Musarum”’ deplores the loneliness of his retreat, and 
expresses the hope that he may soon be able to return once more 
to London and his many friends, 

The new editor of 7he Fortnightly Review is appointed, and 
proves to be, not Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, as many imagined, but 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, about whom, as of his old college-tutor, the 
present writer may perhaps be permitted a few words of sympathy 
and respect. Mr. Courtney, after taking his degree at University 
College, Oxford, was for some time the Head-Master of Somerset 
College, Bath, before it was merged with one or two other local 
schools into‘ the larger Bath College, which is now among the 
most flourishing schools in the West of England. Then Mr. 
Courtney accepted a fellowship at New College, Oxford, where for 
many years he was the centre of the athletic and theatrical interests. 
He was instrumental in the founding of the O. U. D. S., and at 
one time played Bassanio with much success to the Shylock of Mr. 
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Arthur Bourchier, who, by the bye, is shortly to be married to 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh of the Lyceum Company. Mr. Courtney 
filled, also, the arduous post of treasurer to the University Boat 
Club; it will, therefore, be seen from these notes that his tastes are 
sufficiently versatile. As a tutor his speciality was philosophy, and 
his lectures were always largely attended and extremely popular. 
At the beginning of 1890, however, re left Oxford and its varied 
interests for journalistic life in London, having been invited to join 
the staff of The Daily Telegraph in the capacity of literary editor. 
He has since added to that paper a special feature in the form of a 
Friday. literary supplement, to which he himself contributes a lively 
column of reviews. For the first two years of his time in town 
he edited, also, Murray's Magazine, and it was on his retirement 
from that post, at the end of 1891, that Mr. Murray decided to 
discontinue the publication of the magazine, which during Mr. 
Courtney’s editorship had been improved very much, but, havirig 
acquired the name of being old-fashioned, was not to be moved 
into the ranks of the enormously circulated. Mr. Courtney has 
written several volumes of 
essays, an admirable life of 


John Stuart Mill, and a 
play, ‘Kit Marlowe's 
Death,” which. has_ been 


performed successfully in 
London. So wide a range 
should imply a fortunate 
editorship. By the bye, 
several of the literary papers 
have announced that Mr. 
Courtney was for some 
time editor of 7he Nation- 
al Review. The note is 
absolutely incorrect, and is 
apparently due to a confu- 
sion between his name and 
that of Mr. W. J. Court- 
hope, author of ‘‘ The Par- 
adise of Birds "—a confu- 
sion which has nothing to 
excuse it. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
so runs the report, is about 
to start a new Sunday 
journal. It is to be non- 
political; not in the sense 
that it will eschew politics, 
but in that it will be run on 
no party lines, and will 
treat current movements in 
an independent spirit. 
Everything is to be signed, 
if not with the full name, 
at least with initials. From 
Mr. Buchanan's recent on- 
slaught in the corres- 
pondence columns of daily 
newspapers one may con- 
clude that. the new paper 
will run atilt at anything, and cause plenty of exciting enter- 
tainment to its readers, It is said that the first number is to 
come very soon, but it is not mentioned who will assist Mr, Bu- 
chanan in his venture, The many signatures will be interesting 
at any rate, for Mr. Buchanan has slain so many popular journal- 
ists in print that it is difficult to guess whom he has left to work 
with. We shall see. 

That mystical poet, Mr. W. B. Yeats, one of the most interest- 
ing figures among the younger generation, is apparently undismayed 
by the failure of his first play to attract the London public, for he 
has finished a new drama, ‘‘ The Shadowy Waters,’’ which, it is 
said, will shortly be produced at a West End theatre. It is sure 
to be a suggestive attempt, but Mr. Yeats has far too elfish an 
imagination, I think, to succeed behind the foot-lights. After all, 
even ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is essentially a reading 
play. To judge from the heavy sales of the last few weeks, the 
book-market must be looking up. ‘‘ The Manxman.”’ continues in 
lively demand, ‘‘ The Green Carnation” is attracting more than 
the attention I ventured to predict for it on its first appearance, 
and in the first week of publication 18,000 copies of Mr, S. R. 
Crockett’s ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet”” were purchased by a public 
which seems less capricious than the critics in their tendency to fly 
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weekly to a new favorite. Apropos of *‘ The Green Carnation,” 
it is now announced in the papers that the author is a Mr. R. S. 
Hichaus, who has not hitherto, I think, appeared in the ranks of 
fiction, though he enjoys some reputation as a writer of graceful 
words for music. He is said to be quite a young man, and will 
doubtless improve upon his first success, the cleverness of which 
is, perhaps, slightly marred by occasionally offensive impertinence. 
Nevertheless, it is vastly clever. 

There are signs that the ‘‘large-paper” craze is on the wane, 
and the luxury has been abused, beyond a doubt. But I have just 
seen one of the latest examples, which seems to me just what a 
large-paper edition should be, in that it possesses distinctive and 
exceptional features. The book in question is the second series of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.”’ Not 
only is the limited edition printed upon large-paper, but it contains, 
also, eighteen illustrations which are not to be found in the ordinary 
issue. These, again, are not uniformly reduced to the size of the 
page of type, but have been copied to the best advantage, irrespec- 
tive of scale, and in each case the most suitable process has been 
employed. Thus there are intaglios of Chodowiecki’s famous 
‘‘ Familienblatt,”’ of Richardson after Highmore, of the Duke of 
Nivernais after Ramsay. . There isa colored plate of a Roger 
Payne binding, and a facsimile of a page of Swift’s ‘‘ Journal to 
Stella,” containing references to the influenza and the imposition 
of that red half-penny stamp which ruined Grub Street. There 
are, further, busts by Roubillac, sketches and illustrations after 
Chodowiecki, and copies of old engravings of Ranelagh. In short, 
the volume, which is printed at the Chiswick Press, is a. combina- 
tion of large-paper and what is known to collectors as an ‘‘ extra- 
illustrated book,’’ and, if all so-called large-paper editions bore so 
many notable additions, the traffic in them would not only be cease- 
less, but eminently reasonable. I think every true bibliophile will 
try to see to it that this work is not wanting on his shelves. 

It is needless to express here at length the sympathy that ex- 
tends this week from our side to your own in the heavy loss you 
have sustained by the death of America’s foremost man-of-letters. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is not only a familiar companion at 
every English breakfast table—he is a personal friend enshrined in 
the memory of many English hearts. It is only in time that the 
fulness of such a loss is entirely appreciated, and it must be long 
before the vacant chair is filled to the exclusion of old and affec- 
tionate remembrances. 

LONDON, Oct. 22, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST amount ever paid to an American for 
any one poem was given to Whittier.* As is well known, The New 
York Ledger paid him $1000 for ‘‘The Captain's Well.”” Few 
know, however, that one of the largest amounts was received by the 
late Oliver -Wendell Holmes, $600. Dr. Holmes received this 
amount from the Boston G/ode, for his eulogy on James A. Garfield. 
The Globe was.a ‘‘rising”’’ paper at the time of the assassination, 
and its manager, Gen. Taylor, ever aiming to increase its popu- 
larity, devised the plan of publishing a page of poetic tributes to 
the memory of the murdered President. Dr. Holmes was sought 
after the other contributions had been obtained. He said he could 
not write a poem to order, but Gen. Taylor persistently raised the 
price, until, when it reached $600, Dr. Holmes promised to grant 
his request. When the poem was completed, the poet sent for 
Gen. Taylor and, taking him into a remote corner of the basement 
of the Medical School, locked all the doors and read the poem. 
‘What do you think of it?’’ he anxiously asked when he had 
finished. ‘‘It is the greatest poem you have ever written,” ex- 
claimed Gen. Taylor, gager to possess the prize. The bargain was 
immediately sealed.—In the haste of writing about Dr. Holmes’s 
death on the very day the news was made known, I let an error 
pass which ought to be corrected: the only daughter of the poet, 
Mrs. Turner Sargent, died some years ago. The first editions of 
Holmes’s books are now being quoted in Boston, but I find that 
their prices do not run very high. It is said that ‘‘ The Harbinger 
—a May Gift,” that miscellaneous volume of poetry, printed in 
Boston in 1833, to which Holmes contributed ‘‘The Last Leaf,” 
can now be bought for $5, although it has been sold as high as $10; 
‘The Poems” and ‘‘ Urania” (1846), which have brought $5 and 
$8, can now be purchased for from $2 to $5. The 1860 edition of 
‘The Professor at the Breakfast-Table,” and the 1861 edition of 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 





_* Longfellow, we believe, got $5000 for ‘‘ The Hanging of the 
Crane.” See Lounger paragraphon Miss Monroe's Ode, p. 278. 
Eps. Taz Carric. 
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‘*Elsie Venner,” bring $3 or $4, while the genuine first editions of 
‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,”’ bearing the date 1858 on 
the title-page, are worth only a little more than the publishers’ 
price, 

David Christie Murray has been staying in Boston some little 
time, preparing to deliver his first lecture in this country, on Wed- 
nesday night of this week. Heis to discuss ‘‘The Making of a 
Novelist,” showing the personal experiences through which he 
passed in writing the thirty-odd books accredited to his pen. 
When he was areporter in Parliament he became very familiar 
with the appearance of the great men of the day, and therefore in- 
tends to introduce into his lecture imitations of the voices and 
mannerisms of Disraeli, Bright, and Gladstone, whom he is said to 
resemble. He will talk, also, about the time when he tramped for 
seven weeks in order to investigate the workings of the poor-law 
system, as well as about the human nature which he saw in his 
war experiences, Mr. Murray lays claim to being familiar with 
nearly every one of the twenty-five or thirty dialects that are 
spoken in Great Britain and says that he intends to introduce some 
of them in his lecture. I trust, for the sake of his hearers, that he 
will not introduce many, The author is now at work on a series 
of dramas intended for the library and not for the stage. They 
are of a humorous and satirical nature, the first one bearing the 
curious title of ‘‘ Why? said Gladys; A Question of Fetters.” 

Among the most unique of memorials is that which Mrs. D, 
Lothrop, Margaret Sidney, the well-known author of ‘‘ Five Little 
Peppers and How They Grew,” is establishing in memory of her 
late husband, Daniel Lothrop. Mr. Lothrop purchased, before 
his death, the Wayside Inn at Concord, Mass,, immortalized by 
Longfellow, and now Mrs. Lothrop is fitting up a room in this 
historic old structure, in which to preserve copies of all the books 
ever published by her husband, and all other books, papers and 
relics associated with him in the past. 

Into the big white building on Copley Square they are continu- 
ing to move the books frota the old Library, and it is hoped that in 
two months the doors will be thrown open to the public. At pres- 
ent no one is admitted, and many have been the heart-burnings . 
caused by the refusal to allow prominent visitors from other coun- 
tries, as well as this country, to see the inside of the new Library 
during the moving. There are to be a number of innovations in 
the system of the Library that will interest the handlers of books . 
in other cities, A new method of ventilation and a new system of 
delivering the books with great rapidity are especially noticeable, 
But to me one of the most striking advances is that of using the 
linotype machine, As is generally known now, this linotype ma- 
chine is used by very many of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try, as it enables the type to be cast line by line, instead of being 
set up by hand, the whole work being accomplished with three 
times the rapidity of hand composition, to say nothing of the ad- 
vantage in presenting a new face of type each day. The Boston 
Library will purchase a machine and will use it to print the titles 
and numbers on the cards used in the card catalogues. Then the 
‘*slugs”’ (or cast lines of type) will also be saved and filed in their 
proper alphabetical order. Thus, when the whole Library is cata- 
logued, the type will alfbe set and arranged in order, and 
the forms actually stereotyped line by line, ready for printing the 
catalogue, Supplementary catalogues can be printed in the same 
way and, when one of these grows too big, the same ‘‘slugs”’ can 
be re-arranged among the ‘‘ slugs” of the general catalogue, and 
a new large catalogue printed. Personally I wonder that this lino- 
type system is not utilized to a great extent in printing books, for 
the composition is cheaper than by hand and the entire expense of 
electrotyping is saved. Here is a chance for authors who are 
compelled to print their own books to get them out at much re- 
duced cost. (Casting, as it does, the line as soon as it is set, the 
linotype makes corrections impossible. Hence the typographical 
errors in all printed matter set with this machine—the only ob- 
jection to its use in the composition of books,—Eps, THE 
CRITIC, ] 
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Chicago Letter 


A COLLECTION of Japanese kakemonos, screens and paintings 
has been on exhibition at the Art Institute. It was gathered together 
about ten years ago by Mr. Gustavus Goward, who was at that 
time connected with the American Legation in Japan; and it con- 
tains fine examples of many of the different schools of painting. 
No exhibition for many months has been more interesting, and for 
the artist especially it is full of stimulating suggestions. Like the 
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Greeks of old, the Japanese have an intuitive perception of the qual- 
ities that go to make up an effective and artistic whole. It is 
evident in their arrangement of flowers, always simple and grace- 
ful; in the unobtrusive but sufficient decoration of their houses; in 
the simplicity and perfection of the ornaments they wear upon 
their persons; and especially in the subordination of design to the 
purpose of the object decorated, Theirs is an art which leaves 
something to the imagination, which gives one the spirit of a scene 
in a few suggestive touches, which looks to the pictorial effect of 
the result rather than to its literal fidelity. Yet it is not-through 
ignorance, but through knowledge, that they omit many details: 
their observation of nature is faithful and accurate, and the rever- 
ence for animal life inspired by their religion gives a special tender- 
ness to their delineation of birds and beasts. The goats and pigeons, 
the monkeys, tigers and eagles in Mr. Goward’s collection show 
remarkable accuracy in the observation, not only of form, but of 
character. There are, too, some doves, by Bonshieu, a modern 
painter, in which the very essence of bird life, of the feathery free- 
dom of wings, is suggested. The fierce, sinuous brutality of.a 
tiger is as accurately reproduced on some of these panels as is the 
texture of his hair, and the plumage of eagles is shown no more 
distinctly than is their proud, scornful dignity. 

But in spite of his fidelity to nature, even in landscape, as far as 
he can compass it, the Japanese artist is always primarily a deco- 
rator. His point of view is that of the designer, his purpose to fill 
a given space appropriately and artistically. He never forgets the 
position which his work of art is destined to occupy, and in paint- 
ing a kakemono he often conventionalizes his subject and but 
rarely uses shadows. He understands the beauty of line perhaps 
more subtly than the artist of any other nation—a knowledge 
which especially enriches the work of the Japanese classicists, But 
it is even more interesting to trace the methods of the impression- 
ists in the paintings by Sesshiu, four centuries ago. The art of 
selection was revealed to him, and he suggests a complicated sub- 
ject with a few strokes of the brush. His panel in this collection, 
showing the goddess Kwannon meditating near a mountain water- 
fall, is brilliantly significant. It is impregnated with the imagina- 
tive quality, which is so important a factor in Japanese art. This 
quality especially enriches, also, a superb, great panel by Sansetsu 
(seventeenth century), which illustrates the death-struggle of a 
tiger with a dragon. The horrible power of the thing is magnifi- 
cent, and the artist has most adroitly suggested the irresistible 
strength of the monster, whose length trails off half-hidden into 
the clouds. The composition is particularly interesting at this 
time, as it is supposed to represent allegorically Korea in the 
clutches of China. The tiger was emblazoned until a few years 
ago upon the flag of Korea, as the dragon is still upon that of 
China. It is to be hoped that Mr. Goward’s exhibition may not 
be the last of its kind, as the growing interest in Japanese work 
will be further stimulated by some lectures, which are to be deliv- 
ered at the Institute by a cultivated Japanese, Mr. Choyo, and by 
Mr. Earnest F, Fenellosa of Boston.. The influence which the art 
of this land of the rising sun exerts is healthful, because it is 
towards directness and simplicity, towards the omission of 
superfluities, and an imaginative interpretation of a subject through 
its essential qualities alone. 

The Trustees of the Crerar Library ied for a charter, last 
week, under the laws of the State of Illinois. The provisions of 
the will of the late John Crerar have been sustained by the courts, 
and about $2,000,000 are now free to be used for the erection of 
the library that is to bear his name. The Trustees named in the 
will are Norman Williams, Marshall Field, E. W. Blatchford, T. 
B, Blackstone, Robert T, Lincoln, Henry W. Bishop, Edward G, 
Mason, Albert Keep, Edson Keith, Simon J. McPherson, John 
M. Clark and George A. Armour, They expect to begin the 
erection of the library as soon as a site can be obtained and plans 
drawn. It will be built on the south side, as suggested in Mr. 
Crerar’s will, the Newberry being on the north, Some pressure is 
being ‘brought to bear on the Trustees to make them select a loca- 
tion near the University, but in that case the library would be too 
far south to be useful to the public. .The Trustees will probably 
invite the Directors of all other libraries in the city to confer with 
them in the near future, with the object of differentiating the col- 
lections in such a way that each may have its own special field. 
Whether or’ not this is practicable remains to be seen, but it is 
ror that the Crerar Library will be more like the Chicago 

blic Library than like the Newberry. The impression seems to 
prevail that the books will be circulated and not used for reference 
alone, though Mr. Crerar placed no restriction upon his Trustees 
in that . The only injunction he made will be a difficult 
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one to follow, as few librarians will know just where to draw the 
line, and uncomfortable dissensions may be the result. This par- 
agraph in the will reads as follows :— 

‘*T desire the books and periodicals selected with a view to 
create and sustain a healthy moral and Christian sentiment in the 
community and that all nastiness and immorality be excluded. I 
do not mean by this that there shall not be anything but hymn 
books and sermons, but I mean that dirty French novels and all 
skeptical trash and works of questionable moral tone shall never 
be found in this library. I want its atmosphere that of Christian 
refinement and its aim and object the building 4 of character, 
and I rest content that the friends I have named will carry out my 
wishes in these particulars.” 

The building, Mr. Crerar specified, shall be ‘‘ tasteful, substan- 
tial and fireproof,”’ and he directed that ‘‘a sufficient fund be re- 
served, over and above the cost of its construction, to provide, 
maintain and support a library for all time.” 

The Trustees of the Newberry Library have been obliged to face 
a difficult problem in their effort to find a successor to the late 
William F. Poole, but it looks now as though they were about to 
solve it. There are thirteen members of the board, and a majority 
of the votes is necessary to elect a librarian. At a meeting held 
last week, only seven of the Trustees were present, and two of 
them withheld their votes, because they thought so important a 
question should not be decided by so few. In two weeks three of 
the other Trustees will be in the city, and the important position 
will probably be given to Mr. John Vance Cheney, of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Cheney’s name is very familiar in the magazines, but 
his career as a librarian is less widely known. He has occupied 
that office in the Public Library of San Francisco since 1887, and, 
in the opinion of Mr. Franklin H. Head, who has been investigat- 
ing the matter for the Trustees, he has, during that time, made it 
one of the greatest libraries in the country. Mr. Cheney has lived 
about forty-five years, eighteen of which have been spent in Cali- 
fornia. In his youth he studied law, but after practising for about 
five years, he decided to devote his life to literature. He has pub- 
lished several volumes—two collections of poems, called ‘‘Thistle- 
down” and ‘‘ Wood Blooms,” and a California romance, ‘‘ Ni- 
nette: A Redwoods Idyl.’’ Mrs. John Vance Cheney was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Women Managers of the Midwinter Fair in 
San Francisco, and she, too, will bea pleasant addition to Chicago's 
literary circle, if Mr. Cheney comes East. 

CHICAGO, OCT. 23, 1894. 


LUCY MONROE. 


The Lounger 


IT WAS A peculiar and interesting copyright case that came up 
for trial before a judge and jury, last week, in the United States 
Circuit Court, in this city. The World had printed, before its 
official use, the Ode written by Miss Harriet Monroe of Chicago 
for the dedication of the World’s Fair buildings in Jackson Park. 
The version contained typographical errors, by which the author 
claimed to have been injured in purse and reputation. Judge Ship- 
man intimated, in his charge, that little pecuniary damage had been 
proved, but instructed the jury that punitive damages. might be 
awarded if the defendant*had been guilty of a wilful disregard of 
property-rights. The jury's verdict fixed the damages at $5000. 
No malice on the part of the defendant was shown, or even alleged. 

* * * 


A MOST INTERESTING feature of the trial was Miss Monroe's 
reading of her Ode to the jury. Mr. E. C. Stedman and Mr. R. 
W. Gilder were called as experts to testify in her behalf; and Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen, who was subpoenaed by the defense, was ex- 
cused from going upon the stand. The poet is to be congratu- 
lated on the result of her suit, which establishes a most valuable 
copyright precedent. She is also to be congratulated on having 
received, in all, $6,000 on account of a single poem, the original 
purchase price having been $1000. If this is not the largest 
amount ever received for a poem of its length, it may at least be 
said that the Wor/d will have paid the highest price ever paid by a 
periodical for so short a production. For not only is $5,000 to be 
paid to Miss Monroe; but Mr. John M. Bowers, who represented 
the defendant, is not a lawyer to argue an important case for 
mere love of his client; he is one of those lawyers who ‘‘come 
high, but you have to have them,” as Judge Howland once re- 
marked of Mr. Joseph Choate. 


* * *® 


IT SEEMS THAT the name Ian Maclaren is only a pen-name 
after all. There has been a good deal in the papers about this new 


author, whose first book of collected stories, ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
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Brier Bush,” is announced by Dodd, Mead. & Co, A chain of 
evidence would seem to show that the Rev. John Watson, M.'A., 
of Liverpool, is the real name of Ian Maclaren. Mr. Watson has 
been for years the pastor of Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, one 
of the most fashionable churches of that denomination in Liver- 
pool. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in his London letter to The Book- 
buyer, says, without disclosing Ian Maclaren’s identity, that he is 
a leading clergyman of Liverpool, and that it was at his church that 
Matthew Arnold worshipped last. A clipping in the possession 
of a friend of mine, who has a mania for ‘‘ clippings,’’ in recount- 
ing this event, comments on Mr. Arnold’s attendance at Sefton 
Park Church, on the same Sunday on which he died, and points to 
Mr. Watson as that clergyman. A portrait of Ian Maclaren in 
The Bookman for October, where Prof. G. A. Smith reviews the 
collected stories from advance-sheets of the book, has also been 
identified by a friend as that of the Rev. John Watson. So an- 
other Scotch clergyman has come to the front as a literary man 
and writer of stories, and seems likely to find as great popularity 
as the Rev. S. R. Crockett, who is the other. I hope that if Mr. 
Watson zs Ian Maclaren, he will admit the charge after allowing 
his portrait to be published, and not, as in the case of Sarah Grand, 
deny his name while giving his face to the public. 


* * * 


COL. JOHN M. WILSON, Superintendent of Public Buildings at 
Washington, has, it is said, set himself up as an art censor. It 
seems that George Watts, one of the most distingyished of con- 
temporary English painters, gave his famous painting, ‘‘ Love and 
Life,” to the American people, in whose name Secretary Gresham 
accepted it, intimating at the time that it would be hung in the 
White House. Alas, a secretary may accept what a superinten- 
dent can reject. Col. Wilson says, or is reported to say, that the 
picture, which represents nude figures, is immoral, and that noth- 
ing immoral can find a place in the White House. If Col. Wilson 
had not made this startling discovery, I dare say that Mr. Watts’s 
painting might have delighted and inspired thousands of visitors 
to the White House, who in their ignorance would have regarded 
it merely as a beautiful work of art, and enjoyed it as such, never 
thinking that there was anything in the least wrong or immoral 
about it. But then, the public is not an art censor, for which it 


may thank its stars. 
* * * 


IT IS SUGGESTED by the English papers that Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie buy Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, ‘‘and present 
it to the British nation.” The suggestion is an admirable 
one, and no doubt Mr. Carnegie will act upon it—after he 
has done building hospitals, libraries ~and music-halls for the 
American nation; hardly before. Mr. Carnegie did want to 
buy the place once, I believe, but he couldn't get it, and now, after 
it has been allowed to go to rack and ruin, it is for sale. The 
owner seems very anxious to sell, but no one appears to be anxious 
to buy. Where is the hero-worship which Carlyle did so much to 
foster, that it leaves his house, the house of one of England’s 
greatest men-of-letters, to the gnawing tooth of time and rats? 


* ££ 2 


ONE CAN easily trace Thomas Carlyle about London. There 
is the house on Cheyne Row in which he lived; it bears on 
its dirty face a fine memorial tablet (a bas-relief), while a statue 
stands in the park, Cheyne Walk, at the end of the Row. There 
is Carlyle Pier, Carlyle Studio, Carlyle Street, the Carlyle Mansions, 
the Carlyle Flats, and even ‘‘the cab office where Carlyle used to 
send for a cab.” George Eliot used to live at No. 4 Cheyne Walk, 
only a few blocks distant, but one has to walk about for several 
hours to find the least trace of her. There is no clue to her in the 
vicinity, The cabmen all think ‘‘he” died long ago, and likewise 
the tradespeople along the Walk. Even the neighbors can’t tell 


where she lived. 
o* * cd 


‘* TRILBY ” has not met in England with the extraordinary suc- 
cess that has fallen to its share in this country. Naturally it would 
not have so large a sale, for, it is published in the formidable 
three-volume edition, and without the illustrations. It has been 
received cordially, but not ‘‘gushingly.” We have simply gone 
mad over the story, and I think that we have made no mistake. 
“Trilby” should not be criticised. Its faults are too apparent to 
make that worth while, but we love it for these very faults. It is 
hot a polished work of art, but it is a flesh-and-blood story. It 
holds the reader absorbed, he laughs and he cries, and he makes a 
fool of himself generally, as he reads, but he would make a bigger 
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fool of himself if he stopped to criticise. 


It is enough that he has 
thoroughly enjoyed the story. 
“* 


* * 


Mrs, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER has written a long article 
for The World, to prove that ‘‘ Lord Ormont and His Aminta ” 
is an immoral book. She could have proved it in less space :-— 
‘*See ‘ Lord Ormont,’ chapter , page ."’ That would have 
proved the charge. 

* * * 








A POEM, entitled ‘‘ Chilianwallah,” dated July 7, 1849, appeared 
in an old number of Chaméers's Journal, and is supposed to be the 
first thing that George Meredith ever printed. The following 
lines show the quality of the verse, which has the merit of lucidity 
not always possessed by Mr. Meredith’s prose :— 


‘¢ Chilianwallah ! Chilianwallah ! 
Where our brothers fought and bled ! 
Oh ! thy name is natural music, 
And a dirge above the dead ! 
Though we have not been defeated, 
Though we can’t be overcome, 
Still whene’er thou art repeated 
I would fain that grief were dumb. 
** * 


Chilianwallah ! Chilianwallah ! 
Thou wilt be a doleful chord, 
And a mystic note of mourning 
That will need no chiming word ; 
And that heart will leap with anguish 
Who may understand thee best, 
But the hopes of all will languish 
Till thy memory is at rest,” 





The Shelley Memorial at Viarreggio 


THE UNVEILING of this memorial on the shores where Shelley 
was drowned, and where his remains were cremated, was chron- 
icled in these pages some weeks ago. It was erected by Italians, 





as were the tablet to Mrs. Browning at Florence, the tribute paid 
by Asolo to her husband, and the tablets to Keats at Rome, and to 
Byron at Ravenna and Genoa. The Villa Landore at Fiesole is 
another bond that binds the home of sunshine and song to the 
singers of the Anglo-Saxon race—the land of inspiration pays hom-,, 
age to those it inspired. The bust crowning the pedestal is the 
work of the well-known Italian sculptor, Lucchesi, The accom- 
panying picture of the Memorial is taken from 7he ///ustrated 
London News. 
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The Centenary of Edward Gibbon 


(Frederic Harrison, in 7he Nineteenth Century] 


THE PRESENT YEAR is the hundredth anniversary since the death 
of the greatest of all English historians. Edward Gibbon died in 
London, if January 1794, in his fifty-seventh year. His reputation 
has been so perfectly established since the appearance of the first 
volume of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall” in 1776, it has been so un- 
broken, it is so continuously growing, that there is as little need for 
any formal commemoration of his achievement as there is for that 
of Shakespeare or Bacon. And his life was so simple, so trans- 
parent, and has been told by himself and by his friends with such 
ingenucus familiarity, that there would seem to be at first sight no 
occasion for any further research into his labors, or for any special 
revival of interest in his memory. * 

There can be no need at the present day for any new eulogium up- 
on Gibbon’s work, nor any doubt as to his true place in the world’s 
abiding literature. As the Athenian orator said:—‘‘ When one is 
speaking to those who know, there is no occasion for a long ha- 
rangue.’’ The late Mr. Cotter Morison—who, after so much his- 
torical promise, was cut off prematurely—has given us in his 
admirable ‘‘ Life of Gibbon ” (The Men of Letters Series, 1878) 
an estimate of our great historian so just, so mature, so sympa- 
thetic, so enthusiastic, that it would be in vain to attempt to add to 
it. Mr. Morison has stated with decision and weight Gibbon’s 
shortcomings and limitations, as well as his supreme merit. The 
‘*Decline and Fall” is not the work of a philosopher; it is not 
altogether scientific history; it is not without very grave misjudg- 
ments, But it is a consummate work of art; it unites vast learning 
with a perfect mastery of lucid narration, superb good sense with 
unfailing acumen, vivacious wit, and brilliant vitality that irradiates 
the whole enormous field. 

The ‘‘ Decline and Fall”’ is the most perfect 400% that English 
prose (outside its fiction) possesses, meaning by 400% a work per- 
fect in design, /ofus, teres, atgue rotundus, symmetrical, complete, 
final, and executed from beginning to end with the same mastery 
on one uniform plan, There is no other history extant which can 
be put beside it, if we reckon all the following qualities and condi- 
tions: (1) its immense field, both in extent of area and in epochs of 
time; (2) its consummate concentration and grasp of view; (3) its 
amazing range of learning and curious accuracy of detail; (4) its 
pomp of movement and splendor of style. There have been be- 
fore and since more subtle observers and more truly enlightened 
spirits. There have been historians quite as l¢arned, who have 
made even fewer errors, and some who have written in a purer 
form. But no historian has ever combined all Gibbon’s supreme 
gifts. And, accordingly, the ‘‘ Decline and Fall” remains the type 
of the perfect literary history, just as the Zeus of Pheidias remained 
the type of the father of gods and men. 

As Mr. Cotter Morison has so judiciously explained, Gibbon was 
the first to give to the world a complete history on the largest scale 
and with profound original research. And his subject is one so 
mighty, his scheme so vast, his execution so brilliant, that it still 
remains in a class by itself—as yet unapproached, gaining by the 
efflux of time rather than losing in value. His true theme is the 
complex, stormy evolution of the modern world out of the ancient 
world, the terrible and labored transition from polytheism and 
slavery to monotheism and free industry. And this is the most 
critical and protracted transition in the annals of mankind. The 
geography of his subject embraces the old world from the Hebrides 
to the Indus, from the deserts of Tartary to the mountains of Atlas. 
His topic is the history of civilization over thirteen centuries. And 
this vast canvas is filled without confusion, without effort, without 
discord, by one glowing, distinct, harmonious composition. 

This is the supreme merit of Edward Gibbon, that he produced 
the first perfect literary history on a grand scale—one which still 
remains the most perfect we know. The only ancient history 
which in breadth of subject, epical splendor of imagination and 
beauty of narration, can be compared with his is the Roman history 
of Livy, of which, alas, we have only fragments, But we can 
hardly regard the delightful chanson de gestes of the glorious 
Augustan émprovisatore as history in our sense of the term, for 
his whole soul turned to rhetorical effect and not to authentic 
record. Byt Gibbon fused the pomp and clang of Livy’s epic with 
the conscientious veracity of Czsar’s Memoirs, Herodotus has a 
field as wide almost as Gibbon’s, a spirit of inquiry as insatiable, 
and has painted certain great scenes with an even nobler art. But 
the Father of History was obviously not equipped with the elabo- 
rate historical apparatus of a modern library; and his ever fresh and 
fascinating muses do not group into an organic composition of the 
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highest art. Each muse in turn takes up her favorite subject— 
legend, antiquities, voyages and travels, anecdotes, fairy tales, 
memoirs and battle scenes,—but their inexhaustible encyclopedia 
does not form one continuous epic. Gibbon has combined the epic 
unity of Livy with the infinite variety of Herodotus, the vivacity 
and chiaroscuro of Plutarch, and the punctilious truthfulness of 
Cesar. He combined the minute accuracy and vivid detail of the 
best memoirs with the vast survey and poetic transfiguration pecu- 
liar to the highest type of 4zsfory. And he was the first, and the 
greatest, of those who have done this, * * * 

He was essentially the consummate literary artist who transmutes 
mountains of exact research into a complex mass of statuary, glow- 
ing with life in all its parts, and glorious to contemplate as a 
whole. This is a literary, rather than a philosophical, feat; and as 
such it must be judged. Its art is akin to that of the epic poet 
who works out a grand plot in symmetrical order, with episodes, 
incidents, digressions, but on a consistent scheme, and with beauty 
in each part and memorable form in each line. Now, it is beyond 
dispute that Gibbon’s subject and scheme far transcend in breadth 
and importance to humanity those of any other historian, even 
those of Herodotus and Livy, Henry Martin, Grote or. Milman, if 
we put aside such manuals as those of Heeren, Becker, Ranke and 
Freeman. This is also beyond doubt, that no historian of ancient 
or modern times has ever shown the creative and formative imag- 
ination triumphing over such transcendent difficulties and working 
on so grand a scale. Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution” is perhaps 
a typical example of this power to infuse exact record with poetic 
vitality, but Carlyle’s masterpiece gives us the story of five, or at 
most of twenty, years, and of one country; or, rather, of one city. 
Gibbon’s epic history is the story of mankind over the planet during 
thirteen centuries. And Gibbon’s story is even more accurate, 
more brilliant, more organic, more truly a work of art than is 
Carlyle’s. 

And what vigor, what wit, what a clarion ring in every sentence 
from the first line of the first volume to the last phrase of the last! 
How it holds one’s attention, how it leaves its imprint on the mem- 
ory, how it conjures up scenes to the eye! It is like watching 
some interminable procession, as of a Roman triumph—some 
Cesar returning from his Eastern victories, with warriors of all 
races, costumes and colors, and the trophies of barbaric peoples, 
and the roar of many tribes, strange beasts, the pomp of war, and 
the spoils of cities. We need not insist that it is a perfect style, or 
a style without grave limitations or defects. It has not the magical 
simplicity of Voltaire and of Hume, nor the grace of Addison, 
nor the pathos of Burke. It is rather too elaborate, too stiff with 
gold lace, and too uniform in texture. And perhaps these defects 
have induced the most prolific and versatile, if not the greatest, of 
living critics to put on record his memorable saying that he did not 
care for Gibbon, except his Memoirs. This is as if one said that 
he did not care for Shakespeare, except the Sonnets. 

A great authority on the beautiful was disappointed with the 
Atlantic; but we must not take these purists too literally. The 
Atlantic becomes rather grandiose, and at last somewhat monoton- 
ous; and so, Gibbon’s interminable antithesis and unbending 
majesty do pall upon the constant reader, if he takes in too much 
at a sitting. But how splendid is the vigor, the point, the precision 
of the language; and with all its faults, how well fitted to rehearse 
these ‘‘strange stories of the deaths of kings,”-how akin to the 
theme and to the glowing scheme of the painter's coloring! It is 
impossible to hurry through your Gibbon; you cannot skip; you 
cannot take in a description at a glance; you cannot leave out 
the adjectives, or jump the second half of a clause. You may 
take up your ‘‘ Decline and Fall,”’ of which you can repeat pages 
by heart; you may have read it fifteen times, but the sixteenth 
reading will give you a phrase of which you had not previously 
caught the full sense, or throw light upon something which has 
long been a puzzle. And how fixed in the memory are the quips 
and innuendoes, the epigrams and the epithets, with which the page 
coruscates like a piece of jewelry. It may not be a pure style, it is 
certainly not a model style, but it is one that gives a gorgeous color 
to a supremely organic composition. 

Needless, too, now to enlarge on Gibbon’s conscientious research, 
his wonderful accuracy, and the instinct which carries him sure- 
footed across the rotten and worthless rubbish whereon he had to 
tread. ‘‘ That wonderful man monopolized,” says Freeman, ‘‘ the 
historical genius and the historical learning of a whole generation, 
* * * the encyclopedic history of 1300 years, as the grandest 
of historical designs, carried out alike with wonderful power and 
with wonderful accuracy, must ever keep its place.” This from 
the most scrupulously accurate of modern historians, who so sel- 









dom found anything accurate outside of the ‘Constitutional His- 
tory of England,” is conclusive. The accuracy of Gibbon’s work 
is only equalled by the vast range of his knowledge; and even this 
is surpassed by the grandeur of his design and the splendor of his 
handling. Such accuracy never before went with such brilliancy ; 
such breadth of conception with such literary art. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes . 

A COLLECTION of some forty lithographs by Mr. Whistler is on 
exhibition at Wunderlich’s gallery. The majority have much of the 
abstract beauty and suggestiveness of his later etchings, but a few 
are as sharp and definite as his old-time Chelsea studies. But in 
these, as in all his works, the observer who looks for forced con- 
trasts of color or picturesque exaggerations of life will be disappoint- 
ed, and will see ‘‘nothing in them”; on the other hand, those 
who think that, in art, enough is more than a feast will come away 
satisfied. Among the most admirable are ‘‘ Vitré,” a view over 
housetops, with a canal or walled stream in front; ‘*Le Rétameur,” 
practising his trade against the dark of an open doorway; a 
*‘ Seated Figure, Draped,’’ a small study from the model, that pos- 
sesses the unaffected grace of a Tanagra figurine of the classic 
period; ‘‘ The Terrace, Luxembourg,” with a family party enjoy- 
ing themselves; and a sketch of ‘‘Battersea Bridge.” Half a 
hundred etchings by Col. R. Goff are also on view. They are 
very much in the manner of Dr. Seymour Haden. 

—At Macbeth’s gallery are shown plaster medallion portraits, 
about half the size of life, of ‘‘ the twelve great apostles of modern 
English literature,”’ as the sculptor, Mr. Ralph B. Goddard, styles 
them—Tennyson, Longfellow, Emerson, Carlyle, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Whittier, Lowell, Poe, Browning, Hawthorne and Bryant. 
All are easily recognizable by any one who has seen the originals 
or good photographs of them. They are to be cast in bronze. 


—Charles Scribner's Sons announce ‘‘ Rembrandt in the Gallery 


at Cassel.” It will contain seventeen photogravures of Rem- 
brandt’s more important pictures, with an essay by Frederic Wed- 
more. 


—The first place, in point of interest, among the contents of the 
November Magazine of Art belongs to M. H. Spielmann’s article 
on ‘‘The Punch Dinner,” a paper rich in anecdote and reminis- 
cence, accompanied by illustrations of the early Pusch dining-room 
in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, and the present one in Bouverie 
Street; of the Punch dinner-card adopted in 1870, and by five 
monograms and initials from the Pugeh table. The other articles 
in this number are ‘‘ Professor Brown: Teacher and Painter,” by 
D. S, MacColl, the second part of Lewis F. Day’s ‘‘ Wonder of 
Siena,” ‘‘Pau! Jean Raphael Sinibaldi’ and ‘*The Town and 
Cloth Halls of Flanders,” by Alexander Ansted, all illustrated. 
The frontispiece is a photogravure of C, Ulrich’s ‘‘Girl with 
Flowers,” and there is a full-page engraving, by Jonnard, of Bro- 
zik’s ‘‘Communion of the Two Elements among the Early Protes- 
tants of Bohemia.” ‘‘ An Autumn Dirge,” a poem by Austin Dob- 
on, is accompanied by an illustration by Leslie L. Brooke. 


—The statue of the late Dr. James Marion Sims, in Bryant 
Park, was unveiled on Oct. 19. It is of heroic size, cast in bronze, 
and stands on a pedestal of dark granite. The memorial addresses 
at the simple ceremony were delivered by Dr. G. F. Schrady and 
Prof. Paul F, Mundé, and Park Commissioner Tappen accepted 
the monument on behalf of the city. Dr. Sims stood preéminent 
in his profession as the originator of operative gynecology and the 
founder of the Woman’s Hospital of this city. The statue was 
modelled in Miinich. The inscriptions on the pedestal are :— 

J. Marion Sims, M, D, LL. D. 
P Born in South Carolina, 1813. 
Died in New-York City, 1883. 
Surgeon and Philanthropist. 
Founder of the Woman’s Hospital, State of New-York, 
His brilliant achievements carried the fame of 
American Surgery 
Throughout the civilized world. 
In recognition of his services in the cause of 
Science and Mankind 
He received the highest honor in the city of his country- 
men 
And decorations from the Governments of 
France, Portugal, Spain, Belgium and Italy. 


On the opposite side are the words :—‘‘ Presented to the 
po! of New-York by his professional friends, loving patients 
and many admirers throughout the world.” 
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—Among the notable paintings of English, Dutch and Spanish 
old masters at the Lotos Club’s loan exhibition may be mentioned 
two Reynoldses, ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris,” by Etty, two land- 
scapes by Gainsborough, a Ferdinand Bol, a Franz Hals, two Cot- 
mans, two Constables, an early Turner, and works by Morland, 
Chrome, Barker, Lievens, Nicolas Maes, Ribera and Moreelse, 
Not all these masters are represented by their best work, it is true, 
but the exhibition is interesting and of sufficient importance to make 
a visit to it instructive as well as pleasant. 





The Drama 
‘* Acting and Actors" 
A Book About Theatre Folks and Theatre Art. By Alfred Ayres. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

THE MOST OBVIOUS REMARK to be made about the solidly 
printed little book which Mr. Ayres has published in order to in- 
form the world concerning his ideas upon acting and actors, is that 
it was hardly worth while to expend so much time and labor in 
writing upon the truth of propositions which scarcely anybody 
would dream of disputing. Most of the matter in the volume has 
been printed already in the form of letters to a local dramatic news- 
paper and a magazine of no great prominence, and refers to the 
slovenly and incorrect manner in which the English language is 
spoken upon the stage by the ordinary actor, and the readiness of 
the modern player to undertake the most difficult and exacting 
parts with the minimum of preparation or study, All this has 
been the subject of common comment for many years, The num- 
ber of actors capable of delivering blank-verse with anything like 
the proper emphasis and rhythm may be counted easily by anyone 
upon his fingers, and the number of those who can speak prose 
elegantly and correctly is not much greater. It was scarcely neces- 
sary for Mr. Ayres to enforce his arguments by quoting as examples 
a whole batch of performers, who, with one or two exceptions, 
never have been and probably never will be entitled to any serious 
consideration as exponents of histrionic or elocutionary art. 

On the subject of elocution itself, Mr. Ayres has a great deal to 
say, but most of his observations are only repetitions, in modified 
form, of very ancient axioms, while those that are new are not 
always valuable. There can be no doubt that elocution is an im- 
portant, a highly important, part of the equipment of the finished 
actor, but absolute perfection of utterance is not so indispensable 
as Mr. Ayres, with his rather limited range of observation, seems to 
think. Some of the most successful actors have won their triumphs 
in spite of defective speech and weak vocal organs, while some of 
the finest elocutionists have shown no spark of the true dramatic 
fire. A good deal, of course, depends upon what is meant by the 
word ‘‘elocution,” and Mr, Ayres is certainly right when he de- 
nounces the methods employed by some professing teachers of that 
comprehensive, delicate and baffling art. Confidence in his critical 
judgment, however, is not strengthened by the exaggerated esti- 
mate which he has formed of the abilities of Edwin Forrest, or by 
the dogmatic way in which he insists upon the accuracy of his own 
emphasis in the reading of certain lines, concerning whose exact 
meaning there is at least ground for a diversity of opinion. Or- 
thoepy, which is Mr. Ayres’s particular diversion, is a nice test of 
scholarship, but it is not necessarily the essence of great acting. It 
is possible to be over-precise and over-finical in such matters— 
to pay tithes of myrrh, anise and cummin while neglecting the 
weightier matters of the law. 


Notes 

THIS ISSUE of The Critic is the first of two theological num- 
bers, containing a complete survey of recent religious literature. 

—Messrs. Macmillan announce a new ‘‘Survey of London.” 
The last edition of Stowe and Strype’s was issued in 1754; Mait- 
land's appeared in 1756, Entick’s in 1766, and Lambert's in 1806; 
since that time, though there have been many books written on 
London, there has been no such Survey of London as is now pro- 
posed. The editor and principal writer of the work, Mr. Walter 
Besant, F,.S,A., has made a study of London, not only in books, 
but in exploration of the streets, the occupation of his leisure hours 
for more than twenty-five years. His recent works on London 
and Westminster and his cighteenth-century novels sufficiently 
prove his qualification for the post of Director, The work will 
include a ‘‘ perambulation,” such as is found in Stowe and Strype, 
but of the whole county, instead of the city only, and will present 
a picture of the great city as it fs, from every point of view. It is 
designed to complete the work in eight fully illustrated volumes, 
the first to be published in the Fall ar 1895. 
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—The writings of Miss Ferrier will be added to Dent’s series of 
old novelists. They will be edited by Mr. Brimley Johnson, who 
will contribute new biographical material and a selection of 
eighteen unpublished letters, The edition will be in six volumes, and 
will contain illustrations by Miss Nelly Erichsen, and two unpub- 
lished portraits of the author. Macmillan & Co. are the American 
agents of this edition. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co, announce ‘‘ Poppa,” by Julien Gordon; 
‘* Under Fire,”” by Charles King; ‘‘ Mr. Jervis,” by B. M, Cro- 
ker; ‘‘ By Reef and Palm,” a collection of South Sea stori¢s, by 
Louis Becke, and ‘‘Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.” 

—D. Appleton & Co, have just published ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbon- 
net,” by S. R. Crockett; ‘‘ Treatise on American Football,’’ by A. 
A. Stagg and H. L. Williams, with diagrams; ‘‘Songs of the 
Soil,” by Frank L. Stanton, with a preface by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris; ‘‘ Round the Red Lamp,” by A. Conan Doyle; ‘‘ The God in 
the Car,”’ by Anthony Hope; ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” illustrated by 
Maurice Leloir; and the‘closing volume of Edgar Stanton Maclay’s 
‘*History of the United States Navy.” 
‘The Three Musketeers,” illustrated by Maurice Leloir; ‘‘To- 
wards Utopia,” by A Free Lance, a translation of Flammarion’s 
‘Popular Astronomy,” ‘‘ The Golden Fairy-Book,” by H. R. 
Millar, ‘Children of Circumstance,”’ by Iota, and ‘‘ Evolution and 
Ethics, and Other Essays,” the last volume of Prof. Huxley's Col- 
lected Essays. 

—The next volume in the Elizabethan Library will consist 
of selections from Ben Jonson, edited by Dr, Grosart. 


—'‘‘The Indiscretion of the Duchess, Being a Story Concerning 
Two Ladies, a Nobleman and a Necklace,’’ is the name of An- 
thony Hope’s new story, announced by Henry Holt & Co. The 
same house will publish ‘‘The Honorable Peter Sterling, and What 
People Thought of Him,” a New York story, by Paul Leicester 
Ford, in which politics and labor troubles are important factors, 
and a new edition of*Paul Heyse’s ‘‘ Children of the World.”’ 

—The Open Court Pub. Co. announces ‘‘The Gospel of 
Buddha, According to Old Records," by Paul Carus. 


—Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘‘An Introduction to the Verse 
of Terence,” by Herman W. Hayley of Harvard, and ‘‘A German 
Scientific Reader,” by Prof. G. T. Dippold of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have republished ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” 
with George Wharton Edwards's and F’, Hopkinson Smith’s illustra- 
tions, and a facsimile of a letter, written by the author on July 12, 
1894, in reference to this edition. In this letter Dr. Holmes 
speaks of himself as ‘‘ one of the very last of the leaves which still 
cling to the bough of life that budded in the spring of the nine- 
teenth century,” ‘‘It was with a smile on my lips," he says, that 
he wrote the stanzas of this poem. 

—Thomas Whittaker announces ‘‘ Historic Doubts as to the 
Execution of Marshal Ney,” by the Rev, James A, Weston, who 
claims to have fully verified the story that Peter S. Ney, the mys- 


terious schoolmaster of Rowan County, was in reality the French 
Marshal. 


—A. C, McClurg & Co. of Chicago, are about to publish ‘‘ Polar 
Gleams: an Account of a Voyage on the Yacht ‘ Blencathra,’” by 
Helen Peel. 


—A. C. McClurg & Co, announce ‘‘ Woman in Epigram,” 
compiled by Frederick W. Morton; ‘‘ England in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; and ‘‘ My Lady,” a 
story for grown folks, by Marguerite Bouvet, with illustrations by 
Helen M. Armstrong. 

—Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Heaven and Hell” and ‘‘The Doctrine of 
Charity,” translated into classical Arabic, will be published in Eng- 
land, Egypt and India. 


—Robert Clarke & Co, will publish a reprint of Alex. S. Withers’s 
‘* Chronicles of Border Warfare,” a history of the white settlement 
of northwestern Virginia, first published in 1831. It will be edited 
by Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

—George Richmond & Co. have iti press a series of satirical es- 
says and humorous sketches relating to modern fiction, under the 
title of ‘The Literary Shop.” They are from the pen of James L, 
Ford, author of ‘Hypnotic Tales ” and the juvenile books ‘ Dr. 
Dodd's School” and ‘‘ The Third Alarm.” 

—Signor Crispi is writing a ‘‘ Storia degli Mille,” dealing with 
the campaign of Garibaldi and his thousand allies against the 
Kingdom of the two Sicilies in the year 1860. The real originator 
of this undertaking, it seems, was Crispi himself. 
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— Miss Minna Kellogg, who has just returned to this country 
after an absence of two and a half years, proposes giving a concert 
at the Hotel Waldorf on Thursday evening of next week, Nov. 1. 
Miss Kellogg, who is a daughter of Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, was not unknown 
in musical circles in this city before she went abroad. Her voice 
—a fine contralto of considerable range—has been cultivated by 
the best masters in Paris, and she has sung with success, this 
summer, at the houses of well-known amateurs in London. Another 
year in Paris will complete her preparation for the operatic stage. 
The proceeds of next week’s concert, at which Miss Leonora von 
Stosch is to be one of the soloists, will be devoted to the comple- 
tion of the young lady’s musical training. 

—Burrows Bros. Co. announce a ‘‘ Narrative of Events in 
France from the Landing of Napoleon, March 1, 1815, to the 
Restoration of Louis XVIII.,” by Helen Maria Williams, and a 
new edition of Martha Walker Freer’s ‘‘Life of Marguerite of Na- 


varre. 


—James Darmesteter, Professor of Persian Language and Lit- 
erature at the College of France, died at Maisons Lafitte on Oct. 20. 
He was born at Chateau-Salins, Lorraine, in 1849, and was edu- 
cated in Paris, at the Lycée Bonaparte, receiving the prize of honor 
at the concours général of 1866. In 1872 he began to give all his 
time and attention to Oriental studies, and was appointed assistant 
professor of Zend at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in 1877. In 
1885 he accepted the professorship which he held at his death. He 
was Secretary of the Société Asiatique of France, and a Fellow of 
the Bombay University. In 1886 he made a scientific journey to 
India. Among his works are ‘‘ Haurvatat et Ameretat,’’ an essay 
on the mythology of the Avesta, ‘‘ Ormazd et Ahriman,”’ a transla- 
tion of the ‘‘Zend Avesta,” ‘‘Etudes Iraniennes,” ‘‘ Chants 
Populaires des Afghans,” and Reports on the Progress of Oriental 
Studies to the Société Asiatique de Paris from 1881. 


—Miss Annie Payson Call, author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose,” 
has written a similar work, which she calls ‘‘As a Matter of 
Course.”” It will shortly be published by Roberts Bros. Miss 
Call gave a course of lectures at Cambridge, England, last summer. 


—‘‘ The Letters of Matthew Arnold,” says the Westminster 
Budget, which Mr. G, W. E. Russell is editing for Macmillan & 
Co., ‘‘are not likely to be issued for some time—not this year, at all 
events. Mr. Russell has only just got to work on them, and there 
are a great many to go through. Admirers of the poet will re- 
member that at the time of his death Mr. Russell published in 
Time a brief memorial sketch, afterwards reprinted ‘for the sub- 
scribers to the Arnold Memorial Fund,’ which showed the subtle 
appreciation of a personal friend as well as a scholar and disciple. 
One of Mr. Russell's reminiscences was of finding Arnold, on the 
morning after the loss of his eldest son, a Harrow schoolboy, 
seeking consolation from his favorite Marcus Aurelius. If the 
volume of his correspondence draws as genial a picture of the man 
as that which Mr. Russell’s sketch suggested it will be a delight- 
ful volume.” 


— Edmund Gosse’s ‘‘In Russet and Silver’’ contains selections. 
from the poetry which he has written during the last nine years. 
The book is dedicated to Robert Louis Stevenson, under the name 
by which he is known to the Samoan natives, ‘‘ Tusitala’’ (Story- 
teller.) 


—There is a movement on foot in England to place a memoriah 
to Elizabeth Barrett Browning in Westminster Abbey beside that 
raised to her husband. 


—The contents of Zhe Monzst for October include a discussion 
of the question, ‘‘Ought the United States Senate-to Be Abol- 
ished?” by Prof. H. von Holst; a paper ‘‘On the Principle of the 
Conservation of Energy,’ by Prof. Ernst Mach; a study ‘‘On the 
Nature of Thought,” by Thomas Whittaker; ‘‘On the Nature of 
Motion,” by Major J. W. Powell; and studies by the editor, on 
‘* Buddhism and Christianity’’ and ‘‘ The Life of Issa.” 


—‘‘ Vexilla Regis,” the privately printed yeat-book compiled by 
Mrs. Frederick Stone of Boston, is to be published for the holidays 
in a new edition by Mr. Berkeley Updike, who arranged the book 
for its compiler. 

—J. C. Hinrichs, the Leipzig publisher, announces the first part 
of Friedrich Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Assyrisches Handwérterbuch,”” com- 
piled with special reference to the work of Rawlinson, Layard’s 
‘« Inscriptions,” Pinche's ‘‘ Texts,” Haupt’s ‘‘ Nimrod Epos” and 
‘*Summerisch-Akkadische Heilschrifttexte,” Lyon’s and Winck- 
ler’s ‘‘Sargonstexte,” the inscriptions at the museum in Constanti- 
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The Church ummary. The Best fiyma-Book, 


Nothing succeeds like success. When the first edition of this new hymn-book was 
published, we found it almost impossible to get a hearing. Within the past eighteen 
months the conditions have entirely changed, and we now find it necessary to print edi- 
tions of 20,coo copies at a time. The number and character of the Churches in all 
sections of the country that have recently adopted the bqok, and now commend it as the 
best collection of hymns and tunes in the market, afford abundant assurance that in 
selecting the Hymnary you will make no mistake. 

Rev. HOWARD DUFFIELD, D.D., Pastor First Pres. Church, Fifth Avenue’ 
New York, writes: ‘After patiently and practically testing the most recent productions in this line’ 
we unanimouzly decided to adopt the ‘ Hymnary.’ It has captured the congregation. It isa rarely happy 
combination of old and new bymps, of simple and difficult music, As a practical worship-boeok, 


exhibiting the best results of modern hymnody in a form which permits them 
to be mastered by the average congregation, it has touched high-water mark.” 


Rev. WILLIAM DURANT, D.D., Pastor First Pres. Church, Saratoga 
Springs, N- ¥. (place of meeting of the General Assembly of 1894), wri'es: ‘Our congregation already 
sings more genersl'y and with more spirit from the ‘Hymnary’ than I ever heard when it was using 

« « « boo it is the bi st all-round hymn and tune book:of the century.’’ 








Rev. ALLAN BELL, D.D.. tirst Pres. Church. Winona, Minn., writes: “I be- 
lieve it is the best bymn-book published for congregational purposes, Equal in all resp: cts to any, it has 
the following points of excellence: a well balanced proportion of old and new hymns, the greatest num- 
ber of new classical tunes, together with the retention of the old popular ones, the greatest choice of 
tunes, as the new and the old are hoth given so frequently, set to the same words, It is emphutically 
the book, and no one can make a mistake in ordering.” 





There are many good bymn-books in the market, but only ome compact in form, beautiful in 
appearance, which contains over eieht hundred separate tunes—more old ones and more new ones than 
any other coliection—so arranged that with a very large proportion of the hymns a choice is given between 
one or more old familiar tunes and others of the modern English school. There is, therefore, no other 
book so we)l adapted to the varyi: g needs and musical capacity of the churches, 

Do not make the mistake of introducing a new hymn-book without having examined the returnable 
specimen copy of The Church Hymnary, which we shall be pleased to send free, on application. Other churches 
are rapidly introducing it. Why should not yours get the best? ithin the past ninety days we have 
received orders from a 1 parts uf the country including the following : 

The First Presb Church, Morristown, N. J , Rev. John McNaughton, D.D., Pastor, about 400 copies. 
The Westminister Presb. Church, Utica, N. Y., Rev. T. J. Brown, D.D., Pastor, 400 copies, The First 
Presb. Church, Norristown, Pa., Rev. T. R Beeber, D.D., Pastor, 350 copies. The Second Cong. Church, 
Rock'ord, Illinois, Rev. Dr. W. M. Barrows, Pastor, 650 copies. The First Presb. Church, 
Wisconsin, the First Pr: sb, Church, Montclair, N. J., 270 copies, etc., etc. 

A returnable copy of The Church Hymunary, with Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Psalter, based 
on the Authorized Version, and Kev. Dr, T’. Ralston Sinith’s Psalter, based on the Revised Version, will be 
sent free to clergymen and music committees for examination, with a view to introduction. 
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A 382-page descriptive pamphlet containing specimen pages and price list sent free to any address, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 and 47 E. 10th St., N. Y. 
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STAPLE STYLES. 


FALL and WINTER UN- 
DERWEAR of SILK, BAL- 
BRIGGAN, and “CART- 
WRIGHT & WARNER’S” 
unrivalled CASHMERE and 
MERINO GOODS. 


Broadway & 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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1S THE BEST ONE TO BI Y, WRITE TO 


NEW HOME FURNACE CO., 


Norwalk, Ct., or 114 Liberty St., New York. 


To.Publishers! 


PLEASE bear in mind that the readers of The 
Critic are people who love books. Zhe Critic 





is “the first /##erary journal in America,” It is 
pen news. 
ne arts, 


not political, it does not deal in 
It is devoted to literature and the 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, 


D.D. 


—— PARRY LIDDON, D. D., D. C. 

., LL. D. Edited and prepared for publi- 
cation by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M. 
A., Vicar of All Saints’, Oxford, and the 
Rev. ROBERT J, WILSON, D. D., Warden. 
of Keble College. 4 vols. With portraits 
and illustrations, Vol. III. now ready. 
$4.50 net. 

Practicable Socialism: Essays on 
Social Reform 

By the Rev. CANON S.’A. BARNETT and 
Mrs, BARNETT. New and much enlarged 
edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast 
of Arren 


By GEORGE MILNER. With to full page 
Copper Plates and 12 illustrations in the 





Text by W. NOEL JOHNSON.  12mo, 
colored top, $2.00, 
Wandering Words. Reprinted 


Papers from Various Sources 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, M. A., K. C, I. 

E.,C. S. I., Author of ‘* Seas and Lands,” 

etc. With 44 Illustrations, of which 22 

are full-page. 8vo, 384 pages, $5.00, 
The Yellow Fairy Book 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With a large 
number of Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 
$2.00. 


x", Uniform with ‘‘ The Blue Fairy Book,” 
‘*The Green Fairy Book,”’ etc. 


Preparatory Physics: A Short 
Course in the Laboratory 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS, Professor of 
Physics in the Drexel Institute. With 
many Illustrations, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25, 
net. 


Sod by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
Publishers, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


The Critic. 
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(Established 1881.) 





Handy Binder, $1. Critic one year, with binder, $3.50. 
“Essays from The Critic,” $1. Critic one year 
with ‘* Essays,’ $3.50. 


ONE YEAR, $3. 
MONTHS, $1, 


SIX MONTHS, $1.50. FOUR 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 CTS. 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union. 


postage $1 per year extra. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Age of Fable or Beauties of Matter, Ether, and Motion 


MYTHOLOGY By THoMAs BULFINCH, Small 8vo. 
Upwards of one hundred pages added to the 1894 
edition. Cloth $2.50. 

This work, which fom the date of its original 
ublication has been regarded as classical author- 
ty 

ditions by Rev. EDWARD EVERRTT HALE. In former 
editions Mr. Bulfinch’s endeavor was to connect ~y 
thology with literature. The interest and study in 


art have so increased that the original idea has ' 


now been extended by connecting the subject with 
sculpture and painting, and thus its value as a 
companion in reading is extended. Particular at- 
tention has also been given to exhaustive indexing, 
and it is believed that the present edition, to which 
many illustrations and one hundred pages of text 
have been added, as thus augmented, will also 
serve as & Classical dictionary. 


The Honeycombs of Life 


A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Louis ALBERT 
Banks, D.D., author of * White Slaves,” “Common 
Folks’ Religion,” etc. Cloth §2.00. 


Back Country Poems 


By Sam WALTER Foss. Cloth, illustrated $1.00. 

‘There is in these poems a naturalness, a love of 
humanity, and an insight into human and inani- 
mate nature that one likes at tiist sight. Their 
strongest p int, after their all-pervading bumor, is 
to be found in the fact that they all contain some- 
thing for every degree of intelligence; their logic is 
sometimes ludicrously deep for the backwoods dia- 
lect in which they are w 


well as that whichcan take a paliful.”—N. Y. Jour- 


nal, 
Because I Love You 


Edited by ANNA E. Mack, Cloth, Cream, White 

and Gold. Price $1.50. 

Poetry is the oe of love, Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems might be gathered from the 
world's literature, but few could select with the dis- 
crimination and delicacy which Miss Mack has man- 
ifested. She has given a rare book to con with a 
sweetheart or tos nd as agift. It isa volume ap- 

ropriate for hundreds of occasions, is group- 
jae of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, is a ver- 
itable casket of gems. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By the author of ‘A Spinster’s Leafiets.” Cloth, 

illustrated witb half-tone vignettes, $1.25. 

A series of connected sketches which depicts vil- 
lage life and character with mingled humor and 
pone. The style is quaint and beautiful, the dia- 
ect being very successfully rendered. Delately 
drawn and interwov«n into the text, and extending 
into the margins, are many appropriate half-tone 


vignettes. 
NEW EDITION. 


A Spinster's Leaflets 


Wherrin is written a bistory of her Doorstep 
Baby, a fancy which in time became a fact and 
changed a life. By ALYN YaTEes Keira. Illus- 
trated. Size 534x734 Inches, Cloth $1.25. 

“*The Reveries of a Bachelor’ are not more de- 
lightful re ding than these daintv word pictures of 
spinsterhood, which have much of the enduring 
charm of Miss Mitford's or Mrs. Gaskell’s sketches 
of village life.”—Boston Transcript. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen / 


By Virginia F. TOWNSEND Author of “ Mostly Mar- 
jorie Day” “Darryli Gap” * Boston Girl’s Ambi- 
tions,” etc. Cloth $1.50. 

Miss Townsend's stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral intone. The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gots the duties of »n author,and so her books are 
always pure, bright, and cheery. 


A Modern Magdalene 


‘By Virna Woops, author of “The Amazons.” 
Cc $1.25. 


The author of this story has done a very daring 
thing, and a thing that no woman, at least, has yet 
attemp The result inclines us to wish that if 
literary art must handle such subjects, the artist 
might always be a woman anda port. Miss Woods 
has called a spade a spade, and she has betrayed an 
intimacy with the shadier facts of life that is not 
less remarkable than her appreciation of the gord 
and bad elements in the human heart which deter- 

form of sin which is so corrupting 
The moral is not left to be gue-sed, 
even to be intellectually apprecti:. 


‘er, or 
to be felt. 


howev 
It is sure 


was revised a few years since with important ad- | 


tten, but the mind that, 
can take only a dipperful will go away satisfied as | 





The Fectors and Relations of Physical Science By 
Prof. A. EK. DOLBEAR. New and enlarged edition. 
Cloth illustrated $2.00. 

In the new edition of “Matter, Ether, and Mo 
tion,” the author gives us a complete resume of me- 
chanical principles, worked out through all the 
departmen's of physics, and the work is a striking 
illustration of the manner in which complicated and 
recondite subject can be made plain to the average 
reader by one who has thoroughly digested it. 


I Am Well 


The Modern Practice of Natural Suggestion as Dis- 
tinct from Hypnotic or Unnatural Influence, Sci- 
entia Vite ByC. W. Post. Cloth, $1.25. 

This work explains the principle of mental heal- 
ing as founded upon the fundamental promise 
that man, by the development of his intelligence, 
secures a ‘marvellous control over material by 
the peeves of this mentality, and proves it by cur- 
ing bis physical aliments and preserving bodily 
health solely by the skillful exe: cise of mind.” 


The Special Kinesiology of Edu- 


CATIONAL GYMNASTICS. By Baron NILs Posse, 
M.G. With 267 illustrations and an analytical 
chart 


$8.00. 

The previous editions of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Eduvational Gymnastics having been ex- 
, hausted, and a new edition demanded, the author 
has taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the most complete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gymnastics in the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises have been 
added, together with an analytical chart of the sys- 
tem, which will be of great value to all students and 
teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 


Library Catalogue 


A Blank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 

Prints, and Manuscripts in Private Libraries, 

rr a printed headings and indexed. Cloth, 
1,50. 


I Have Called You Friends 


By Irene E. Jerome, author of “One Year's 
Sketch Book,” ‘“* Nature’s Hallelujah,” “ A Bunch 
of Violets,” “In « Fair Country,” ‘*Sun Prints in 
Sky Tints,” **The Message of the Bluebird, ’** from 
an Old Love Letter.” Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Printed in best style on fine paper. 
Beautiful cover design by author. Size, 7x10 
inches. (Boxed) $2.50. 


Onr Colonial Homes 


By SaMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of * Old Land- 
marks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in American 
History,” etc. Illustrated by 2 large half-tone 
ve. New edition, Cloth, full fs gilt 
edges. , 744x11% inches. (Boxed) $2.50. 

* This is far from being a mere description of 
houses. The letterpress is fascinating in its detail 
of anec ‘ote and legend. Mr. Drake is a thorough 
antiquarian, and is familiar with the history of 
every inch of the und surveyed here. The 
sketch of a house is inva: iably accompanied with 
some accountof the life and fortunes of the 
builder or occupant of these historic homes. A 
valuable publication, whether regarded from an 
artistic, antiquarian, historical or commercial 
point of view.”—Philadelphia Ledger, 


Irene E.. Jerome's Banners 
Joy Banner 
Rest Banner 
Every-Day Banner 


What Will the Violets Be? 


Each of the above consists of four cards beautifully 
decorated in colore and gold, at‘ached by ribbons, 
containing appropriate selections from the best 
authors inclosed in decorated envelope, by 
Inene E, JEROME. Price 50 cents each banner, 
Thia unique set of publicati-ns differs from any- 

thing previously _— to the public, both in illustra- 

tion and form. It consists of four designs of ban- 
ners, eich being composed of four separate panels 

or cards, 5x7 inches, connected by colored . 

so that it can be displayed on the wall or folded into 

an ornamental oer in book form, Mire Je- 
rome’s happy faculty of grouping and peor mer | 

beautiful thoughts by means of colored and illu m 

nated designs is hichly appreciated by all book buy- 

ers, #nd her work is welcomed by all lovers of the 
beautiful. The selections of thought as well as the 
decorations for each banner are approp' late to the 

; title given, 











All Around the Year 1895 
Designs in colors by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 
on heavy cardboard, gilt edges, with chain, tas- 
me os ring. Size, 444x5% inches. (Boxed) 50 


cen 
The Household Hymns and Poems 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 
That Glorious Song «f Old. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Rock of Ages. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Gray's Elegy. 
Abide with Me. 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
Jt was the Calm and Silent Night. 
O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud ? 
Printed on fine cut pay er and attractively bound. 
Twelve kinds, Price,:5 cents erch. All are poetic 


gems, full of religious faith, loving sentiment, en- 
nobling, inspiring, and well : hosen. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOKS 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY—ON LAND. 
Brother Against Brother 


Or t e Civil War on the Border, By OLtver Or- 
TIO. Iliustra ed, Price $1.50. 

“Brother Against Brother” is the first volume 
of a new series covering the operations of the 
armies in the Civil War as the previous series cove 
ered those of the navy. ‘The story opens in one of 
the border States, which was the scene of many ex- 
citing episodes previous to and at the opening of 
the War. Inthe families of two brothers from the 
North are two sons, who are the heroes of the 
story, on either side of the question. This book 
sh we again Oliver Optic's wonderful skill, his 
m:rvellous vitality, and his prrfect sympathy 
with all that is best in his young friends. 


Up and Down the Nile 


Or YOUNG ADVENTURERS IN AFRICA. By 
OLIVEK Optic Cloth illustrated 1,25. 


Asiatic Breezes 


Or STUDENTS ON THE WING. By OLIvrFR Or- 
TIC. Cloth illustrated $1 25. } 


A NEW “PRUDY” SERIES 


LITILE PRUDY'S CHILDREN, 


Wee Lucy 


By Sopuig MAY, author of * Little Prudy’s Series,” 
Dotty Dimple Series,” “Prudy'’s Flyaway Series,” 
**Piaxie Frizzie Series,” “ Quinne Series,” 
etc. loth illustrated 75 cen 


THE WAR OF 1812 STORIES 
The Search for Andrew Field 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated with eight 
full page drawings by A. B. SHUTE. $1.50. 


THE HAZELWOOD STORIES 
The story of a coun week at Falcon’s Heights 
By Grace LE Baron, b illustrated 75 cents. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONWAYS.” 


Mollie Miller 


By “trrig W. MERRIMAN. Cloth illustrated $1.25. 


" ° pe 
The Boys’ Own Guide to F. ashing 
, TACKLE-MAKING AND FISH-BREEDING. By 
“JOHN HARRINGTON KeENs. Ilinstrated. $1 50, 

* This is a volume that wil: delight and instruct 
the boys. The textis bright and practice! in its 
instruction, and interesting upon every page, be- 
cause it gives just the information that every spir- 
\ted boy should have. The best and widest awake 
boy fishers make tho widest awake businers men, 
Fn my cond ~_ ne = oe Sn 

ngs that are likely to perplex the young angler, 

as well asthe making of e piece of tackie, , 1 
illustrated by su‘table diag’ ams. A very clever 
chapter is aso given on fish-breed'ng.”—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


*," Our Descriptive Catalogue of more than 1,000 volumes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE & SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk Street Boston 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacuegrs’ Acency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its influence, 
An Agency If it merely hears of vacancies and tells 


about them is something, but if it is asked to 
= That recommend a teacher and recom- 


ends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
Cc, W. BARDEEN, snnnetadl N, Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
S* MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








TWenty-NIntTH YEAR. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 
D “este §CHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 





lest year opens Sept 19. 
Thorough Preperation or College or Business. 


V. JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 





Hartford, Conn, 


Woodside Seminary 


Terms, $500 500 to $700. Number limited. 
Address for circular and particuiars 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 


ror GIRLs. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City. Primary and College Preparatory courses, 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners, 22d year. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY 
Conn, College Preparatory. English Courses. French 
German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. McLEAN. 











Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. Twentieth 
S ear, opens Sept. 19, 1894. ‘he Rev. Francis T. 
usse.., M. A., Rector, Miss Mary R. HILLarn, 
a 





ILLINOIS 


The OREAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr. Carrot, Int. FREE. Send for 











NEW JERSEY 
New Brunswick, New J; 




















Se 


NEW YORK CITY 


55 West op Street. 
18S GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
M SARAH H. EME 





RSON, Principal. 
A F. bearding pupils taken. Opens October 3. 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director, 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
extending from Serremser rst to May ist. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 


and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
so claim to so om See efficient a corps of teachers, 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh, North Carolina. RS ; 

T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Advent = ao of the Fifty- Third School Year 
will begin Sept. 20, 1894. Special attention paid to 
Physic a Culture and + Address the Rector, 

Rev. B. Smepes, D.D. 


OHIO 


FRANKLIN ¢ COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 
begins oth yr. Sept. 3. Board 
tuition, furnished room and ks, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk. ; ; total 
cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons: cheapest safest, best, 
Catalogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, ‘b.D., Pres. 











“Painesville, Ohio. reg rage ee 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
ScHOOL For Twenty GirLs. Under the charge of 
me. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
h warranted to be spoken in two years. 
s Mme. H. CLerc. 





Terms, 


ES SCHOOL, 


near Philadelphia, Pa, 











ersey. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S ENGLISH, FRENCH and|, 4 high-cla ratory School for boys. Illus- 

German Boarding and Day School.’ College Prepa- | trated catalogue. 

ration, Art and Music, CHAS. H. STROUT, Principal 

Apply for circulars. F. E. MOULTON, ncipals, 

NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. Optional Studies. 
al peseiogee in Modern Languages and Music, 


jum. 34 Teachers. 


Send for catalogue to Miss 
Principal, 


WwW. Crpnaai 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
ses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. New buii ing with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 





catalogue. 
Newburgh, New York. 
2 ey ae 
Certificate admits to Vassar and "Weta Hesley. 
Peekskill, New York. 


The Peekskill Military ‘ hiaiainiay, 











61st Year. Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
RIVERVIEW roUOHREERSIE, N.Y. , 


TH YEAR. Prepares tharos hly for the 
Soeens cademies, and : oan: Bg Td 
detailed at Riverview by Exons of War. 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 








NEW YORK CITY 





New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive 
Tue Misses Ety's ScHoor ror Girts. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
M French and Englisk School fer Girls, 





CLASSICAL om FOR GIRLS. 
Pe 4 Fifth Avenue ap Ppemert 7 yond 9 Ave. 
——e H, . BE. P. ere 








A scratchy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil a page. Tadella Alloyed Zink 
Pens write readily and steadilys 
Sé- Founiiion Wh Vadsile, 


WAS CVS $1.25 BORES: 6 eh psc ty VS STYUES 
\OCTS. AL YOUR STAT POST PAD, 


TADELLA PENCE 74 St Av. NEW YORK 



















































































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
fwenion strength.—Latest United States Government 


Highest of all in 


Food Report. 
Rovat Bakinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


Learn = = Piano 


**Richardson’s New Method.” 


Just published. 


The new edition. Revised, 


enlarged, embodying the latest ideas in teaching. 
500,000 of the old edition sold. Price, American 
or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 
**Mason and Hoadley’s System 
for Beginners.” 


American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00° 
‘‘New England Conservatory Method.”’ 


The official book of piano instruciion in this 
famous school, Three parts, cach, $1.50; 


complete, $3.00. American or Foreign 
Fingering. 


“Mason’s Pianoforte Technics.” 
By Wm, Mason and W. 8. B. Matthews, $2.50. 
“‘PETERS’S ECLECTIC PIANO 
INSTRUCTOR.’’ 


Over 300,000 of this standard work sold, $3.00. 


|"Bellak's Analytical Method.” 


Paper, 75 cents; Boards, $1.00. 


‘¢Winner’s Eureka [lethod.” 


Price, 75 cents. 





Any book post 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, « or > ke 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIATI R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made, 


pas = receipt of ce, Send 
ulletine of ane ea standard 











